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AMORTIZATION OF BONDS 
PROPOSED AT CHICAGO FOR 
FIRE AND CASUALTY CO.’ 


Commissioners’ Valuations Com- 
mittee Would Extend Method 
Allowed to Life Companies 


STATEMENT BY VAN SCHAICK 


New York Sup’t Says Amortization 
Has Proved Safe, Wise and 
Equitable 








Chicago, June 23—The National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners will 
vote today upon the broad and forward 
looking proposal of the committee on 
valuations of securities that the various 
state insurance departments allow fire 
and casualty insurance companies to 
value amply secured bonds upon an 
amortization basis instead of being com- 
pelled to use current depreciated mar- 
ket values. The action of the conven- 
tion is not binding upon the individual 
commissioners but will probably get 
wide response. 

The proposal of the valuations com- 
mittee applies to bonds only, no recom- 
mendations being made so far as to a 
method for valuing stocks and other in- 
vestments besides bonds for the June 30 
financial statements. 

Resolution Recommending Amortization 

The following resolution was passed by 
the valuations committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
which resolution will be presented to the 
main convention today: 

“Whereas, the market price of gov- 
ernment, state, municipal and other am- 
ply secured bonds is widely at variance 
with their true intrinsic worth; 

“Whereas, for many years life insur- 
ance companies have been permitted to 
treat such bonds on an investment basis 
so as to reflect par at maturity, which 
policy has proved to be wise, safe and 
equitable to life insurance companies and 
to the public alike; 

“Whereas, many states permit such 
amortization of amply secured bonds by 
insurance companies other than life com- 
panies in the sound discretion of the 
commissioner or superintendent of in- 
surance whenever circumstances make 
such action appropriate; 

“Resolved, that this committee on val- 

uation of securities of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
hereby endorses and recommends to the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners the principle of the amortiza- 
tion of amply secured bonds for all types 
of insurance companies under proper 
conditions ; 
“ Further resolved, that, in the opinion 
4 this committee, present economic con- 
ditions make this an appropriate time for 
msurance commissioners and_ superin- 
tendents to permit such amortization; 

Further resolved, that this committee 
torn and recommends legislation 
which would permit such amortization 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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“Time Control” 


The narrowed field for life insurance operation com- 
pels the underwriter to scrutinize his avoidable wastes, 
and he finds them in his use of time. Hence today’s 
insistence on time control. Begins with prospect lists, 
made up on the “need, pass, pay” standard. Saves time 
in spacing calls. Saves waste by attuning sales ap- 
proaches and organized sales talks to the current public 
attitude and need. Diminishes time wastage by increas- 
ing deliveries through increases in prepayments with 
applications. 


With all the remainder of the business world stop- 
ping avoidable wastes, why should any life underwriter 
“get his back up,” to his certain loss, against similar 
reform in his own methods? Many, many Agents who 
have got into step are doing as much business as they 
did in roaring 1929, and many, many others have halted 
or prevented decline in their incomes. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 


























SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 
WILL DRAW LARGE CROWD 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PEOPLE 


Californians Preparing to Give 
N. A. L. U. Visitors Warm 
Welcome in August 


FINAL PROGRAM RELEASED 
Managers’ All-Day Session and 


American College Meetings 
Are Features 











Advance registrations indicate that the 
attendance at the forty-third annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters to be held in San 
Francisco, August 16-19, will be one of 
the largest in the history of association 
gatherings. Californians, in particular, 
are evidencing a keen interest and their 
enthusiasm is spreading among members 
of the insurance fraternity in the sur- 
rounding states. 


The increased membership of local as- 
sociations in California is good proof of 
this interest. Seven locals are consid- 
erably ahead of last year, those of the 
state’s two largest cities, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, being 50% ahead. Much 
good work is being done by the local 
men who are handling the details, these 
including among others Ben F. Edwards, 
executive secretary of the convention; 
Ben Shapro, president, San Francisco 
Association; Thomas A. Cox, president, 
East Bay Association; Robert A. Brown, 
president, Los Angeles Association and 
chairman of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, and Otto L. Zeus, local conven- 
tion chairman in San Francisco. 

The complete program for the conven- 
tion, as released this week by the Na- 
tional Association headquarters in New 
York, indicates that there are many 
worth-while things in store for those 
who attend. as regards both business and 
pleasure. The program follows: 

Special Schedules 
Monday, August 15 

Meeting of the executive committee of 
the National Association—all day session. 
Dutch luncheon at twelve-thirty. 

Informal conference of local and state 
association officers to discuss matters of 
promotion, etc. ‘ 

Dutch dinner and conference for all 
those interested in the promotion and 
plans of “The Department of the Amer- 
ican Family,” under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. W. S. Pritchard. 

Dinner, board of directors of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
to be followed by a business meeting. 

Meeting of the board of trustees of 
the National Association. 

Tuesday, August 16 

Breakfast and conference. members of 

the “Million Dollar Round Table.” 
Wednesday, August 1 
Complimentary breakfast to the rep- 


resentatives of the press. 
Dutch luncheon for frust officers and 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Another 








Attractive Reflection of the 


Life Underwriting Business 


in New York City 





THEODORE A. PEYSER 











Herman Duval and August Rosenberg were previously featured on this page—and now 
THEODORE A. PEYSER, 
better known to his many friends as ‘‘Teddy”—each with more than twenty-five years 


of continuous service with 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


and each an outstanding reflection of the opportunities of life underwriting in New York. 

Mr. Peyser, after devoting more than a quarter of a century to personal selling (during which 
period his production has been approximately $1,000,000 annually) is now, also, turning his atten- 
tion to organization work. The combined production of four of the men recently inducted by 


Mr. Peyser, all new to life insurance work, already exceeds $1,000,000. 


Mr. Peyser’s associates with THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY congratulate him on his achievements of the past and predict for the future— 


A continuation of his enviable record as a personal producer 
and 


An outstanding record as an agency organizer. 


CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
347 Madison Avenue 


New York City 
GRANT L. HILL, C. L. U., 


Production Manager. 
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| “You and I know that the depres- 

| sion has increased the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of all of us, but we must 
carry through efficiently and success- 
fully. It can be done if we exercise 
patience, work hard and meet, with 
confidence and courage, each trying 
condition as it arises.” 








At a time when there exists a great 
deal of question as to the what and how 
of the future, even in one of the most 
generally accepted best regulated and 
conducted businesses of the world, it was 
fitting that President William H. Sar- 
geant of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in addressing the 40th Annual Conven- 
tion of that company’s Agents Associa- 
tion, at Swampscott, Mass., last week, 
should direct his remarks to the sound- 
ness of the position of the business they 
were engaged in, that he should dig deep 
into the very roots of life insurance com- 
Pany management activities and show 
the almost impregnable solidity of its 
foundations. 

More than 550 of the Massachusetts 
Mutual field force listened to President 
Sargeant as he spoke with enthusiasm, 
directness and conviction on “The Se- 
curity of the Life Insurance Company” 
before the convention, and the acclaim 
which followed the conclusion of his re- 
marks evidenced the satisfaction of the 
field force with same. 

President Sargeant said in part: 

I consider it a privilege to be with you 
this morning and I am grateful to you, 
Mr. President, for the kind invitation 
which you extended to me to addres 
this fine gathering of our people. I re- 
Peat what I have said to you on previ- 
Pus occasions—that I enjoy these con- 
tacts with you; for I rarely have the 
°pportunity of seeing many of you more 
'requently than once a year, when these 
meetings Occur, So to’ me it is a real 
“Old Home Week.” 

On behalf of the company I extend to 
fem one and all,.a cordial welcome to 

Ss, your fortieth annual convention, and 
can assure -you that we welcome the op- 


portemnty, entertaining you at this at- 
Tactive resort, where :] can guarantee 





The Security Of The Life 


Insurance 


your wants will be looked after as ca- 
pably as is possible. 


Much of Benefit Available 


At previous conventions I have invari- 
ably called your attention to the fact 
that this was your convention, and you 
must pardon me if I again remind you 
to this effect. Those of you who are 
meeting here can receive genuine bene- 
fit if you will be prompt in your attend- 
ance, attentive, and alert to record such 
of the information as is disclosed through 
papers and discussions as can be utilized 
to advantage by you in your work. 

There are some of you in this gather- 
ing who are today making your initial 
trip to our conventions, and to all such 
is extended an especial welcome. We 
want you to feel at home and it will cer- 
tainly be your own fault if you do not 
succeed in adding to your store of infor- 
mation and in making new and lasting 
friendships. We are proud of our or- 
ganization, and it will be evident to those 
of you who are here for the first time, 
why we speak so enthusiastically of the 
people who represent us in the field. 

In an organization of the size of ours 
no year passes but there are some who 
fail to respond when the roll is called, 
and the year just passed is no exception. 
As our organization grows, the number 
naturally increases. Our heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes out to the relatives and 
friends of those of our people who are 
no longer with us. Among those who last 
year passed on was William I. Taber, a 
director of the company since 1916. He 
was a resident of Utica, N. Y., and was 
widely known in his section as an able 
and popular business man. He gave our 
company most valuable service and in his 
passing we of the Massachusetts Mutual 
have lost a loyal friend and an able coun- 
selor. 

I want here to congratulate those of 
our agencies showing a gain in produc- 
tion over last year. These records at 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN 
Second Vice-President 


Company 


this time stand out very prominently. 
They are the exception now rather than 
the rule, as were such records formerly. 
I sincerely hope that these agencies may 
continue to maintain, and even improve 
their position and that they will be joined 
by others ere the close of the year. 
Weekly Production and Spotlight 
Groups Congratulated 

The Weekly Production and Spotlight 
groups are also to be congratulated. In 
fact, they are entitled to more than pass- 
ing praise for their work during these 
trying times. The achievements of this 
group are evidence of hard work, indus- 
try, and especially intelligent effort. It is 
apparent that it takes more than bad 
conditions to stop the excellent record of 
such representatives. They give a splen- 
did example of efficiency. They show 
what ability and continuity of effort will 
accomplish for those who purpose to suc- 
ceed. 

For the benefit of those who may not 
have heard of the change, it gives me 
pleasure to announce that Lawrence E. 
Simon, president of your association and 
your presiding officer, will, on July 1 suc- 
ceed T. R. Fell as general agent of the 
company’s branch office in the Chase Na- 
tional Bank Building in New York City. 

Mr. Simon has, through his term of 
service and his ability, earned this pro- 
motion. He succeeds a man who has 
been an able and loyal representative of 
our company for many years and it is 
with feelings of sincere regret that we 
accept Mr. Fell’s resignation. He and 
Mr. Simon have worked together in har- 
mony and friendship for many years, and 
Mr. Fell has whole-heartedly and enthu- 
siastically endorsed our selection of Mr. 
Simon as his successor. We predict a 
continuance of the progress and success- 
ful operation of this office under the able 
leadership of Mr. Simon. 

Little did the members of our associa- 
tion who assembled here three years ago 
realize what business trouble and hu- 





HENRY LOEB 
Vice-President 





Quoting Herbert Kaufman Mr. Sar- 
geant said: “America will replace the 
money that mismanagement and spec- 
ulation have squandered by mixing 





clocks ticks with sweat drops. It will 
come from bolder processes, from 
hard toil, from exhaustless treasuries 
of imagination, and from winged in- 
spiration of invention, and from the 
deep purse of efficient practice.” 











man distress were shortly thereafter to 
confront this country of ours and, in fact, 
the whole world and put to the acid test 
the business stability, the courage, and 
endurance of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations. I might say further 
that after the storm with all its fury had 
burst upon us in the latter part of 1929, 
few were they among our business lead- 
ers but who predicted an early return to 
normalcy. The troubles, however, 
dragged along and continued, at times 
with increasing severity and damage to 
personal and business interests. As is 
natural, the business of life insurance 
could not escape getting some scars as 
a result of the prevailing conditions. 

It would have been nothing short of 
a miracle for any financial institution not 
to have had some unfavorable factors 
confronting it as the result of so un- 
usual a business disturbance. 


L‘fe Insurance Has Met Test 


There has not, however, been any class 
of business endeavor or financial insti- 
tution which has met the situation more 
thoroughly or effectively than has life in- 
surance, complying, as it has, with all 
demands made upon it and, so far as I 
know, with a business promptness ungur- 
passed. 

If there were, previous to this depres- 
sion, any persons doubting the soundness 
or stability of life insurance institutions, 
they have certainly had demonstrated to 
them that “There is nothing in the com- 
mercial world which approaches, even re- 
motely, the security of a well-established 
life office.” This statement is not origi- 
nal with me, but is credited to an emi- 
nent English. actuary. It does, however, 
reflect my own opinion of our great busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

If we of the life insurance business had 
at any time in the past any doubt or 
question as to our place in the minds of 
the people of the business world, it has 
certainly been made clear to all what is 
the opinion now held of life insurance 
by them and, in fact, by the public in 
general. Favorable comment has been 
expressed widely and frequently | by 
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prominent professional and business men 
and by those high in our political life. 

In publications of all kinds there have 
appeared strong endorsements of the sta- 
bility and wonderful worth of life insur- 
ance during these times, and statements 
in most emphatic terms are made on all 
sides on what it means in sales possi- 
bilities for the future, when incomes 
mend as a result of improved business 
conditions and our people are in a posi- 
tion to give attention to their life insur- 
ance needs. What a wonderful future 
awaits our people! I could take up the 
entire time assigned me for this paper 
in telling you of the splendid endorse- 
ments which have appeared in commen- 
dation and in support of our business and 
of the good will established. 

In the May issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion Bruce Barton, an outstand- 
ing author and publicist, called attention 
to the stability and security of life in- 
surance by mentioning the fact that in 
the past fifty years only a few minor 
companies have failed, and in most in- 
stances these companies were taken over 
by stronger ones, so that the policyhold- 
ers sustained little or no loss. He re- 
marked that, because of the fundamental 
principle on which life insurance com- 
panies base their calculations, we plan 
for the worst that can possibly happen, 
and thus, in normal times have a very 
large margin of safety. He further re- 
marked that the difference between an 
insurance company and a bank is that 
the bank must be kept liquid, as it may 
be called upon for a large part, or even 
all, of its deposits at short notice. While 
to some extent life insurance is subject 
to demands of this nature, he emphasized 
the fact that life insurance companies are 
practically free from such experiences. 


Company Resources Sound 


Then attention was called to the in- 
come from the steady flow of premiums 
and interest, which, as you know, is with 
the progressive companies far more than 
the disbursements. Mr. Barton goes on 
in his article by saying: “Life insurance 
companies are safe. Their record during 
the depression has been magnificent. Last 
year, for example, when a total of $90,- 
000,000 was raised for unemployment, the 
life insurance companies paid out to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries thirty times 
as much.” 

Wise business men who, he declared, 
have seen their estates shrink in the 
stock market, are increasing their insur- 
ance to make good the shrinkage. He 
used a splendid expression, which is ap- 
plicable at all times to policyholders and 
especially important during a period such 
as this. It was, “Stay with your policy! 
Don’t worry! And above all, don’t 
lapse!” 

Just one further reference to this sub- 
ject before I pass on to other phases 


of my talk. I want to quote from George’ 


T. Hughes, a newspaper syndicate writer 
on investments, who in his column, 
“Everyman’s Investments” appearing in 
an August, 1931, newspaper, began his 
remarks by saying, “There are a few 
other obvious things that a layman can 
say about life insurance besides the fact 
that everyone with an insurable risk 
needs it. For instance, no one questions 
the safety of life insurance. When one 
of the great American life insurance 
companies makes a contract with a pol- 
icyholder, that contract will be kept so 
far as the company is concerned.” 


Policy Loans 


And speaking of the assistance which 
life insurance policy loans have been to 
policyholders during these trying times, 
he mentioned the fact that it is always 
possible to realize on a life insurance 
policy, even when banks, as they some- 
times feel they have to do, are refusing 
loans on the best of collateral. 

In his closing remark he stated: “Along 





MACLEAN 
Second Vice-President and Actuary 


ALEXANDER T. 


this same line the writer wishes to add, 
and this time speaking not as a layman 
but as one who has had years of ex- 
perience in the market place, that the in- 
vestment policy of the insurance compa- 
nies is guided by the best minds in the 
business. Individual purchasers make 
plenty of mistakes, but the buyers of 
the great insurance companies are the 
most expert judges of value the bond 
market knows.” 

This leads me to the main theme of 
my remarks, which is the security of 
the life insurance company. I do not 
think it is in any way an exaggeration 
to say that there is no safer or sounder 
financial institution in the world today 
than a life insurance company. 

Primarily this is so because of its fi- 
nancial make-up; and, if you will study 
the records not only of the present de- 
pression, but of the previous ones, you 





WRAYBURN M. BENTON 
Superintendent of Agencies 


will find that the number of life insur- 
ance companies that have gone under in 
these depressions is negligible. 

In those cases where companies did 
find themselves in difficulties there was 
generally some special reason that would 
never have arisen in the case of any of 
the companies that have attained any 
size and are supervised by efficient in- 
surance departments. We of Massachu- 
setts can be proud of the record that 
there has never been a failure of any life 
company organized in our state. 


Canadian Soundness 


I was further impressed by reading in 
the statement of a Canadian company a 
remark to the effect that “No _ policy- 
holder has ever suffered loss through 
the failure of any Canadian life insur- 
ance company to discharge in full all 
liabilities under its contracts.” That these 
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New Officers of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Agents’ Association 


President, Kenney E. Williamson, Peoria 

First Vice-President, George H. Schumacher, Cleveland 
Second Vice-President, Ralph D. Lowenstein, St. Louis 
Secretary-Treasurer, Fritz A. Lichtenberg, Columbus 


Honorary Secretary-Treas., J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Leo C. Appleman, Los Angeles 


Harold L. Regenstein, Keane-Patterson Agencies, New York 
W. Herndon Lackey, Oklahoma 








statements should be possible is a most 
significant index of the soundness of our 
business through high-quality supervi- 
sion and good management. 

The financial structure of a life insur- 
ance company is, on account of the tech- 
nical nature of the business, not readily 
understood by the public. In this respect 
it is not comparable to any other institu- 
tion. Any question that may arise in the 
public mind as to the ability of a life 
insurance company to pay its claims is 
often due to the fact just stated. It is hard 
for the average individual to appreciate 
the strength of the life insurance com- 
panies, or to readily make comparisons 
with other business institutions with 
which he is familiar. Even between com- 
panies themselves the single item of the 
proportion of new business to the total 
insurance in force will, in many respects, 
obscure the relative standing of two 
companies. 

I will content myself, therefore, by 
pointing out to you some of the features 
of our own institution which make for 
its strength and which will indicate to 
you the almost unprecedented conditions 
which would have to arise before we 
would be unable to pay our death claims. 


Of course, if we had some general so- 
cial upheaval, such as happened in Rus- 
sia, where both the political and social 
status of the individual was materially 
altered, doubtless the life insurance com- 
panies would go down with the other so- 
called capitalistic institutions. Apart 
from such an event, however, it is al- 
most humanly impossible for a well-or- 
ganized and efficiently managed life in- 
surance company to fail. In the first 
place the cash position of a progressive 
life insurance company is _ unusually 
strong. Its income is always much larger 
than its disbursements. 


Strong Cash Position 


As regards the purely cash position, 
you may be interested to know that dur- 
ing the year the cash receipts over the 
cash disbursements amounted to many 
millions of dollars. We had on hand at 
the beginning of the year over $3,000,000 
of cash, and during the year the com- 
pany had available to it cash to the ex- 
tent of over $61,000,000 after paying all 
surrender values, death claims, dividends, 
company expenses including general 
overhead. Of this amount $23,000,000 
was used for policy loans and of the bal- 
ance (approximately $38,000,000), $35,- 
000,000 was invested in other securities, 
such as bonds and mortgages, leaving a 
substantial cash balance at the end of 
the year. 

In times such as these we make it a 
point to watch our bank balances care- 
fully, slowing down on our investment 
program in order to take care of unusual 
demands resulting from present-day con- 
ditions. It is our desire to keep in a 
strong cash position, so that every im- 
mediate demand can be met promptly 
and in full, and, further, so that we can 
avoid the sale of securities which might 
be necessary if a sudden or unlooked for 
demand for cash were made and we were 
unprepared for it. 

As a second source-of strength and by 
reason of the strong cash position above 
referred to, the progressive life insurance 
company seldom has to sell any of its se- 
curities. While this can be done for the 
purpose of raising ready cash, when nec- 
essary, we endeavor to plan so as_not 
to be required to make forced sales. Such 
sales, as you well know, have a depress- 
ing effect upon our markets and have 
been the cause of many difficulties t© 
other commercial institutions during 
these trying times. 

We have millions of quick assets which 
could be sold, should demands for sur- 
render values, loans, death claims, etc-. 
make such a step necessary. But it 'S 
important to avoid such a necessity, be- 
cause the sale of large blocks of secur! 
ties might in depression times result 
material sacrifices. However, as I have 
previously stated, our steady income 
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from premiums, interest and _ other 
sources has been amply adequate to 
cover our requirements, and it has not 
been necessary for us to sacrifice a sin- 
gle asset to meet the recent, unusual de- 
mands for cash. 

We hear a good deal about market 
values, but as long as our investments 
are well secured and making their in- 
terest payments regularly, there is very 
little need to pay much attention to mar- 
ket values. These at the present time 
represent very little more than what may 
be called “the effect of forced selling.” 
While a good deal could be said upon 
that subject, I need only remind you that 
the laws of most of the states of the 
Union prescribe methods which are 
scientific and sound, methods which we 
employ for the valuation of our securi- 
ties. In fact, the Insurance Commis- 
sioners themselves supply us with the 
values to be used. 

Fallacy of Market Values 


I want, here, to give an illustration of 
the fallacy of market values as applied 
to the holdings of any life insurance in- 
stitution. It is illustrative of the fact 
that the market value of a bond at the 
close of any particular year may be 
merely a reflection of the condition of 
some individual who made the last sale 
for the year and have nothing whatever 
to do with the real value of the bond 
itself. 

At the close of last year a single sale 
of $6,000 of the bonds of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
was made at a decline of 29% points 
from the previous sale. This depreciated 
the value of the whole issue of these 
bonds by about $17,000,000. 

In another case the sale of a single 
bond of $1,000 of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad had a decline of 24% points be- 
low the previous sale, causing an appar- 
ent depreciation in the value of that en- 
tire block of bonds of approximately 
$12,000,000. 

It was the need of the individual who 
made the sale that affected the price, and 
no sane person for one minute would 
assume that the bonds of either of these 
two railroads had in a single day shrunk 
by any such amount as indicated. Yet 
if we were compelled to use the record 
of actual sales, we would have to take 
these accidental prices as the value of 
the security. 

Again, it may be said of our invest- 
ments that they possess the most impor- 
tant single economic factor of safety, and 
that is diversity. In the case of our 
holdings of mortgage loans our assets are 
not concentrated in any one particular 
locality, but are spread over the country 
in various ways. We never carry an in- 
vestment in any security, mortgage or 
bond, so large as to embarrass the com- 
pany should a total loss in that particu- 
lar investment occur. 

In looking at the item of mortgage 
loans one might have the initial impres- 
sion that these are all similar invest- 
ments. Nevertheless, they represent a 


very great diversification of industry and | 


security, and are spread over thirty 
States. Most of our loans are confined 
to business real estate and are, therefore, 
income-producing properties in well-de- 
veloped sections, so that in these build- 
ings upon which we have loans practical- 
y every kind of business is being car- 
ried on in various places throughout the 
country, 
Railroad Situation 
The changed attitude of our legislators 


toward the railroads and the Nagao 
of their dealing more equitably with 
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them, and the Government’s attitude and 
the definite aid through the Railroad 
Credit Corporation and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation have a most re- 
assuring bearing on the future of the 
railroad situation. The railroads will, 
however, be confronted with difficulties 
just so long as present business condi- 
tions continue, and some future trouble 
in this direction may be looked for. 
Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the 
Treasury, in an address at the Associated 
Press luncheon, called attention to the 
“national necessity of maintaining the 
credit of the railroads not only,” as he 
said, “in the interest of our commerce 
and industry, but for the sake of the 
thousands of men that they employ and 
the millions of individuals whose savings 
are invested in that most sacred form of 
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family investment, the life insurance 
policy.” 

While we are on this subject I want 
to read you a statement by William 
Wallace Atterbury, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who in an article 
on the “Brighter Outlook for the Rail- 
roads” closed his remarks with this sig- 
nificant and reassuring statement: “My 
belief also is that the railroad securities 
of the country are today the backbone 
of the insurance companies, the banks, 
the savings funds, and I believe they are 
going to continue to perform that impor- 
tant function properly.” 

And, again, from another railroad man, 
John J. Cornwell, general counsel for the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, in his ad- 
dress at the gathering of the West Vir- 
ginia Life Insurance Sales Congress at 
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Charleston recently comes this encour- 
aging statement: 


Security Prices Below Real Value 


“Your interest as insurance men is not 
so much in the railroads as in the rail- 
road securities which your companies 
hold. In the meantime, however, this 
must be borne in mind, that present mar- 
ket prices of railroad securities in no way 
reflect their real value. With the Rail- 
road Credit Corporation standing behind 
needy and worthy carriers, lending to 
them funds already received by the car- 
riers from the emergency rate increases, 
to be used in the payment of fixed inter- 
est obligations; with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation aiding the roads in 
meeting maturities; with the physical 
value of the railroads such as to amply 
protect the holders of bonds even against 
possible receiverships; and with the 
economies already accomplished, even 
were there no substantial increases in 
business, something that is unthinkable, 
institutions which hold railway securi- 
ties as investments and not for imme- 
diate speculation have little to fear.” 

Don’t forget that, in the troubles oc- 
curring in the ’90’s, 25% of our railroad 
capital was in the hands of receivers, 
and in the ’70’s the figure was 40%, while 
today it is only 5%. Hence I feel that 
we can take heart respecting the situa- 
tion, believing, as I do, that agencies 
now at work for railroad relief will assist 
in maintaining the integrity .of a great 
many roads which might otherwise be- 
come embarrassed. 


Company’s Large Safety Margin 


We collect, as you know, a premium 
larger than necessary for the current 
risk, and at the end of each year the 
cost of insurance is adjusted to the pol- 
icyholder through the dividend payments. 
This means that, before making such 
dividend payments the company has each 
and every year a large safety margin 
which is always available should any- 
thing especially unfavorable occur. 

In addition to these dividends we have 
a large amount of money left with the 
company to accumulate at interest and 
a further amount left as proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable in various 
forms to beneficiaries. On these funds 
we guarantee interest at the rate of 3%, 
but are paying 4.8% and 5%. At the 
present time the aggregate amount of 
money so held by the company is ap- 
proximately $54,000,000, and in this ac- 
count there is one more factor of safety, 
should it be required that we reduce the 
interest allowance below that now al- 
lowed, even to the guaranteed rate. 

The first step along the lines of con- 
servation in difficult times would natu- 
rally be the reduction or total elimina- 
tion of dividends, and a change to the 
guaranteed rate in interest payments. 
You can readily see, from the figures | 
have given you, that conditions would 
have to become a great deal worse than 
at present before these two items alone 
would not suffice to meet the situation, 
and this without reducing the surplus of 
the company by one penny. 

In any very serious situation the main 
function of any life insurance company 
would be to pay its death and disability 
claims. The chief item of liabilities in 
a life insurance company is its policy re- 
serve. Our total liabilities are $409,000,- 
000, of which $340,000,000 are policy re- 
serve. This reserve is, in the main, cal- 
culated on the basis that the company 
will earn 3% interest only and that the 
mortality experience will be 100% of the 
American Experience Table. 


Interest Earnings Over 5% 


Our actual net interest earnings during 
1931 were 5.06% and, as far as my recol- 
lection goes, the lowest rate ever earned 
by the company was well in excess of 
4%. The actual mortality experience of 
the company during 1931 was only 56%% 
of the American Table, so that, even 
though a year with suicides and bad 
times increased the general mortality, we 
could, as far as the payment of death 














and disability claims is concerned, have 
had almost twice the amount of death 
losses that we did without affecting the 
solvency of the company. 

There is a third element in this valua- 
tion which makes for strength, and that 
is the assumption that the expenses un- 
der the business are evenly spread over 
the duration of the contract. As a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the expenses are in- 
curred in the obtaining of new business. 
In other words, the expense strain is 
really not a level one, but largely con- 
centrated in the earlier years of the 
policy. 

3y assuming, therefore, that the ex- 
penses are equally divided throughout 
the duration of the contract the reserve 
fund is thus made larger than necessary, 
because we have already paid at least 
some of the expense that is still charged 
by us as a liability through the standard 
methods of reserve calculation. 

Summarizing, therefore, it may be said 
that the life insurance company is par- 
ticularly strong in that it seldom has 
to sell any of its securities. Its assets 
are not concentrated in any one particu- 
lar locality, but are spread over the coun- 
try in various ways. It never carries 
enough in one single security to em- 
barrass the company should a total loss 
of that particular investment occur, and 
its liabilities are generously provided for 
and, in fact, overstated. Through its 
dividend fund it has a constant margin 
of safety, to which can be added the ex- 
cess interest dividends, as well as the 
large amount of free surplus held, which 
is a bulwark of strength in a company’s 
financial structure. 


Strong and Safe 


I cannot conceive, therefore, that there 
is anything stronger or safer in the fi- 
nancial world today than a strong life 
insurance company; and, outside of some 
political or economic unheaval of a much 
more serious nature than anything of 
which we have any record, there is no 
reason why the life insurance company 
should not continue to maintain the 
sound position it occupies today. 

My remarks have, I hope, shown you 
the lengths to which our life insurance 
companies can go to hold their place 
among the solvent institutions of the 
world. Our own action in thus early 
trimming sail and building financial 
strength to better combat the flurries in 
business, can, if you will use it diplo- 
matically, be capitalized in your work 
if you have been impressed by what | 
have told you and courageously preach 
it as occasion requires, 

In support of this opinion let me quote 
from an address made in Rochester, N. 
Y., to the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of that city by Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York State, who, speak- 
ing on the subject of “Safety the Goal” 
said: “It was no reflection on. the stabil- 
ity of insurance companies for the De- 
partment of Insurance recently to require 
thorough self-inspection to insure weath- 
ering the storm. Policyholders should 
welcome safety of procedure. The low- 
ering or omission of a dividend should 
not be deplored by any thinking agent or 
policyholder. 

“The fundamental purpose of insur- 
ance is security. Wise and prudent man- 
agements, looking to margins of safety, 
prefer to cover every contingency rather 
than to run chances. -It is one thing to 
have confidence in the future, confidence 
in the fundamental securities of the 
country. This is held in common by the 
Department of Insurance and the great 
executives who man our companies. It 
is quite another thing to prophecy with 
certainty the date and hour of better 
times. 

“It is part of the duty of company rep- 
resentatives such as yourselves to indorse 
with cordial approval conservative com- 
pany action. It is your imperative duty 
to refrain from the slightest unfairness 
in competitive practices. The demagogue 
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has no more place in the insurance field 
than in public life. 

“Insurance has withstood the depres- 
sion with remarkable stability. The com- 
panies and the department are working 
in cordial harmony. The ultimate goal 
is constantly the welfare and protection 
of policyholders. The reefing of a sail 
in a storm may slow up one’s speed. 
After all safety rather than swiftness is 
the desired goal.” 


Financial Strength Desirable at all 
Times 


Could you get a more emphatic or 
forceful endorsement of the course your 
company is steering than is contained in 
the remarks I have just read. 

A stronger shock-resisting financial 
structure is desirable during these trou- 
blesome times, and our action should in- 
spire the confidence of policyholders and 
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the public; for, if our present calcula- 
tions be underestimated, we will be so 
much the better prepared to meet what 
the future has in store. And do not for- 
get that we can, if required, make fur- 
ther call on the various protective meas- 
ures I have referred to for the safety of 
the institution. 

I have endeavored today to give you 
some of the reasons for my belief not 
only in the safety of the institution of 
life insurance, but in its ultimate emerg- 
ency from the present situation stronger 
than ever before and with greater oppor- 
tunities for its field force. 

In doing this, however, I would not 
have you get the impression that I am 
unaware of the fact that we have still 
difficult times ahead of us, possibly diffi- 
cult situations to face, and a more or 
less slow and hard road to recovery. That 
such is the case no thinking man can 
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deny, and it would be foolish to assume 
that, because of our own particular 
strength and the nature of the institu- 
tion, all is clear sailing. Nevertheless, 
it must be of considerable satisfaction to 
you, as it is to me, to feel that we do 
have an institution which under conser- 
vative management and careful guidance 
can weather such storms as it has in the 


past. 
Co-operation of Agents 

I hope, as a result of the instruction, 
inspiration and benefits derived from this 
convention, aided by energetic work on 
the part of our general agents, that our 
whole body of field representatives will 
rally to our cause and cut down the loss 
in business thus far sustained. I am 
wondering if some of our good people 
have not allowed themselves to be dis- 
couraged because of the changed condi- 
tions. Surely this is no time for life in- 
surance men or women to be blue or dis- 
couraged on the score of our business, 
or to exhibit a lack of faith in them- 
selves. What an opportunity is present- 
ed to those who will work and plan in- 
telligently when life insurance represen- 
tatives of other companies and even some 
in our own ranks are lagging! They 
have been influenced by depression talk 
which slackens their efforts and leaves 
a greater field of opportunity open to 
those who are courageously battling each 
day for their share of the business in 
their respective territories. 

The years previous to the fall of 1929 
dealt generously with those allied with 
us in the business of insurance; and, 
now that adversity strikes us, are we 
going to lie down and let our company 
suffer in comparison with former rec- 
ords? 

A responsibility rests upon our general 
agents, who are our field leaders, and 
also upon our entire field force. The 
latter can be rallied and marshalled for 
a united effort to secure the business 
which awaits them. I ask of you: Are 
you making the most of your oppor- 
tunities? Put that question to yourself 
If it cannot be answered in the affirma- 
tive, there must be for the good of your- 
selves, your general agent, and your 
company an immediate and_ radical 
change in your methods of work. 


Depression Problems Can Be Met 


You and I know that the depression 
has increased the cares and responsibili- 
ties of all of us, but we must carry 
through efficiently and successfully. It 
can be done if we exercise patience, work 


hard, and meet, with confidence and 
courage, each trying condition as it 
arises, 


Herbert Kaufman in his address, “Let’s 
Get Going!” given recently before the 
Advertising Club of New York, remarked 
that “Empires are conceived, industries 
built, and billions minted in the space 
covered by a hat—that confidence and 
ambition are the sole sources of wealth 
and power.” 

“America,” he said, “will replace the 
money that mismanagement and specula- 
tion have squandered by mixing clock- 
ticks with sweat drops. It will come from 
bolder processes, from hard toil, from 
exhaustless treasuries of imagination, 
from the winged inspiration of invention, 
and from the deep purse of efficient prac- 
tice.” 

In closing I refer to an address by 
Henry Bruere, president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City, whose 
optimism on the general situation im- 
pressed me, so much so that I consider 
it worthy of repetition. ; 

Mr. Bruere said: “In times of disillu- 
sionment that always follow boom per!- 
ods, society goes from one extreme to an- 
other, from joyous optimism to shabby 
pessimism. When we are trying to re- 
adjust ourselves to the rapidly downward 
price changes, it seems that the economic 
structure is about to collapse. Still it 
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does not happen. The American society 
is too tough for that. 

“The civilization under which we live 
in America is the product of centuries of 
effort of successive generations of hard- 
working people. It is well to remind our- 
selves of the tough fibre of America in 
these days when the whole world seems 
to be stricken with a sense of impotency. 


Nothing fundamental has occurred to the 
country and its people.. All the old 
strength and power are here. We are 
healthier than ever before.” 

To which I add, in conclusion, my own 
best wishes for your success and the 
assurance of the sympathetic understand- 
ing of.the home office of your particular 
problems in these times. 


Investments— Safeguarding Savings 
By BERTRAND J. PERRY, 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Mutual Life 


In a talk on “Investments” before the 
40th Annual Convention of the Agents 
Association of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Swampscott ‘last week, Vice- 
President Bertrand J. Perry said in part: 

In real estate there is a different situa- 
tion than with bonds because there are 
no exchange or market figures to com- 
plicate things. Unquestionably real es- 
tate has suffered tremendously during the 
depression but here again, how much it 
has shrunk nobody can exactly say. I 
do not consider that what a piece of 
property will now bring at a forced sale 
is a fair indication of its real intrinsic 
worth. Mortgage loans are carried in 
our assets at par, or, in other words, at 
just what they stand us. If we have 
loaned $100,000, for instance, that is the 
amount that appears in our assets with- 
out regard to what a current appraisal 
might show. That is to say, we amortize 
or write off the amount of the loan only 
as payments on account of the principal 
are made. Now, are we safe and are 
we conservative in following such a 
method? It all depends upon the rela- 
tionship between the amount of the loan 
and the appraisal value at the time the 
loan was made. 

If loans run from 60% to 70% or more 
of the appraised value, a practice that is 
common with many lenders and institu- 
tions, then at a time of dislocation like 
the present there may be difficulty be- 
cause of insufficient margin. But that 
is not our situation. We had on De- 
cember 3lst in mortgage loans $189,020,- 
(47 against a valuation—made at the time 
the loans were granted, to be sure—of 
$514,299,565; or putting it differently, our 
loans represented but 3634% of the prop- 
erty value. As I say, I do not know 
what the properties are worth at the 
present time, but suppose we cut them 
down 25%. Our loans then would be on 
a 49% basis, and if you cut the values 
40%, the loans would still be a trifle 
above 60%. Of if that is not enough of 
a cut, suppose we slice it 50%? Even 
with that there would be a margin of 
more than 36% in excess of our loans. 

We have had difficulty with certain 
specific loans, to be sure, and may have 
more, but it is well to bear in mind that 
even though certain locations are pretty 
sour, the law of averages is still at work. 
It is also desirable to remember that, 
aside from a certain number of institu- 
tional loans on hospitals, schools, and the 
like which occupy suburban locations, all 
of our mortgages are on city properties, 
almost entirely on income producing 
business ones, and that we have not one 
dollar invested in farm properties and 
haven’t had in more than twenty years. 
And it seems worth mentioning that 
when we did abandon that type of in- 
vestment we did so without any loss 
whatever. 


Company Has Own Loan Offices 


Our loans are obtained and adminis- 
tered through our own branch offices. 
We have eight of these located in Atlan- 
ta, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Louisville, Minneapolis and Wash- 
ington, D. C. In each one we have a 
Manager who is an experienced appraiser 
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“I will make you just one promise, 
and that is that no matter what hap- 
pens, good or bad, in handling the 
company’s money we are going right 
on being just as funny and old fash- 
ioned and just as ridiculously con- 
servative as this New England climate 
will permit.” 











of real estate and who works entirely on 
a salary basis. This latter is a particu- 
larly important point because in submit- 
ting applications to the company for its 
approval there can be no question of bias 
on the part of the manager, as there 
might otherwise naturally be were his in- 
come based upon commissions. While 
these managers do have contacts with 
brokers and secure a portion of their 
business through them, nevertheless ev- 
ery case that comes to the home office 
is submitted by our own man, on the 
basis of his own appraisal, and on our 
own application form. Just contrast this 
with a situation where the loans are ap- 
proved on the broker’s valuation. If 
anyone of you were a broker, for exam- 
ple, and came to us for a loan, we would 
expect you to be prejudiced, even though 
honestly and decently, and we would ap- 
ply a sizeable discount to what you had 
to say. With otir men, their interest lies 
in maintaining their reputations and 
keeping their record clean. 


$189,000,000 In 2,910 Loans 


Dealing as we do in city business loans 
it means that we have to handle a much 
smaller number of loans or units than 
though we were loaning on farms and 
dwellings. The amount which was in 


effect at the end of the year of $189,000,- 
000 odd, of which I spoke, was made up 
of but 2,910 loans. With the other type 
of loan this number might easily run to 
40,000 or 50,000. Think of the difference 
in our favor in the matter of overhead, 
and think also of the comparative ease 
with which our few loans may be in- 
spected. As a matter of fact, we can 
say that our plan makes it possible to 
consider that our loans are under con- 
stant supervision as compared to what 
at best could be called but a periodic 
check-up on any other basis. 

A great many building enterprises were 
financed during the boom period by 
means of bond issues. These real estate 
bonds found a ready market. This was 
a most unfortunate thing because it en- 
couraged and promoted over-building on 
an extravagant and lavish basis with 
prices at their peak. It also meant the 
dumping of an enormous amount of ques- 
tionable paper on the public. Out of the 
ten billion dollars worth of these bonds 
which were sold, it is estimated by the 
Real Estate Bond Committee of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica that only four billions appear sound 
and secure, and that the balance, the six 
billions—which is more than half of the 
total amount of savings bank deposits in 
the country—are worth from nothing up 
to but a fractional part of the original 
investment. While we were actively so- 
licited to invest in these bonds and 
strongly urged to do so, I am very happy 
to be able to say to you that we do not 
own any of them and never have. 

Another thing that we resisted, in spite 
of the ballyhoo, was to become entangled 
in the foreign bond situation. And when 
I speak of foreign bonds I am not in- 
cluding Canadian issues, for which we 
have a great deal of respect, and which 
ordinarily are not classed among the 
“foreigns.” * * * 


Constant Vigilance Necessary 


In addition to the recognized forms of 
investments about which I have been 
talking, there are, of course, a great 
many other so-called opportunities which 
the company could accept in placing its 
money at work. What we are constantly 
trying to do, however, is to select only 
such things as will stand the test of time 
and return a reasonable income year 
after year. Naturally the matter of se- 
lection is only a small part of the prob- 
lem. Conditions and requirements change, 
and so do the styles. Numberless cases 
could be cited of securities which at one 
time appeared capable of enduring for- 
ever, but which for some reason or other 
went down lower and lower, and finally 
disappeared altogether. So then, in spite 
of the care and judgment that is used 
at the time of selection, the follow-up is 
really the vital part of our responsibility. 
Statistical and research work are con- 
stantly carried on, and every means that 
can be devised is used to determine the 
actual trend and, if possible, to anticipate 
changes in value, either good or bad. 


Safety Main Consideration 


During the years when values, so- 
called, continued to go up and up and 
the prosperity bandwagon rolled easily 
and merrily along, we at the home office 
who were involved in the planning and 
administration of the company’s invest- 
ment program received no end of gratu- 
itous advice as to what should be done. 
As profits became larger and larger and 
easeir and easier, and as the tempo grew 
wilder and wilder, the advice changed to 
downright abuse. We were frankly asked 
by many members of the intelligentsia 
why in the name of heaven we could not 
and did not wake up, use our intelligence, 
if any, and get in on some of the pros- 
perity which this wonderful new era 
made possible. Of course, since then 
the suspicion has spread that it was not 
much of a new era after all, but just a 
lavish era instead, during which every- 
one—and by that I mean to include you 
and me—slopped over more or less, if 
I may put it that way. 

But in spite of all the wit that was 
wasted in our direction we persisted in 


going along in our funny old-fashioned 
way and refused to be lured by the 
charms of common stocks or any of the 
rest of the things which became so fash- 
ionable during that period. We felt then, 
and we still do, that safety is the all- 
important thing rather than possible 
profits, and just so far as possible our 
investment portfolio has been constructed 
on that basis. This does not mean to 
imply that everything has worked out 
exactly as we expected or hoped. Hind- 
sight, of course, is a wonderful science. 

In case you don’t know it, I'll say to 
you confidentially that insurance officials 
are not omniscient, and just as long as 
people are human there will be some 
holdings in an investment list that are 
less attractive than others. A _ perfect 
list would be a wonderful thing. I have 
never seen one yet and never expect to, 
particularly where hundreds of millions 
of dollars are involved. Nevertheless, I 
hope you feel that what we have done has 
been in the interests of the policyholders 
and that ample safety has been provided 
for the funds which they have deposited 
with the company. I most surely believe 
that you should feel that way when you 
consider that we have none of the type 
of investments which are the most com- 
mon and frequent occasions for worry 
today; and when you realize that outside 
of the few minor exceptions which I have 
mentioned, we have no preferred or com- 
mon stocks, no farm loans, no real estate 
bonds, no foreign obligations. 


Selection First Requisite 


There is nothing very new or startling 
about investing. It may be based upon 
science or philosophy perhaps, but a pret- 
ty capable definition, I feel, is one that 
says that investing consists of getting 
the facts—all the facts—and then using 
your common sense. This is what we 
are trying to do, all we are attempting 
to do. 

We endeavor, first of all, to select the 
right classes of securities, paying proper 
attention to the matter of diversification, 
although diversification does not imply 
promiscuity, and then live with them 
twenty-four hours a day so that we will 
know their habits, their dispositions, with 
whom they associate, and how they act 
under all conditions. If that is a phil- 
osophy, all right; but whatever it is, it 
took us through ’57, ’73, ’93, 1907, 1920, 
and all the rest of them. And it will 
take us through this. I can conceive 
of but one thing that will prevent, and 
that is a complete collapse of our eco- 
nomic system. There isn’t a man or 
woman in this room that has the slight- 
est idea that such a thing can occur; not 
because it never has, but because of the 
resources of this country and because, 
the people would not stand for it. 


Stop Comparing—Go Ahead 


I am not going to attempt any prog- 
nostication but this: When everyone 
stops comparing everything that happens 
with the standards which they set up 
during the years preceding the crash in 
1929—and the conditions now are actual- 
ly no more abnormal than they were 
then; they are simply in another direc- 
tion—and just as soon as they stop wor- 
rying and wondering and supposing, and 
become reconciled to the fact that the 
country can go ahead but only on a slow- 
er, safer, and saner basis, that it will go 
ahead. 

Hasn’t there really been a little too 
much self pity? What I mean is this: 
Suppose you and I went out three or 
four years ago and bought something 
about which we knew nothing, sight un- 
seen, and paid eight, ten, twenty times 
what it was worth, as a result of which 
we got most unmercifully trimmed. Well, 
then, why should we yawp about it? Be- 
cause it won’t do a particle of good. We 
had our day and it was a mighty happy 
and wonderful one while it lasted. But 
this is something else. This is another 
day which calls for a different attack, 
for more work and more fight. And 
that’s something we haven’t even started 
to do yet—fight. And that’s something, 
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too, that these pessimists who think and 
talk about a collapse haven’t reckoned 
with. Why, if this tremendous force can 
but once get started, nobody needs to 
worry about the speed and acceleration 
that will follow. So then, what are we 
going to do? Are we simply going to 
“hug this delusive phantom of hope,” or 
are we going to jump in and show that 
the blood and the power and the will that 


have pulled things through in other and 
tougher generations are still here? 

Besides this one prediction, I will make 
you just one promise, and that is that 
no matter what happens, good or bad, in 
handling the company’s money we are 
going right along being just as funny and 
old-fashioned and just as _ ridiculously 
conservative as this New England climate 
will permit. 


Success Through Daily Planning 


By W. HERNDON LACKEY, 
Oklahoma City 


In view of the statement made by our 
worthy chairman in his very flattering 
introduction, you have doubtless already 
reached the conclusion that early mar- 
riages are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in my immediate branch of the 
Lackey family. 

I’ve found it pays to be a grandfather, 
especially if one may have the distinc- 
tion of being a very young one. How- 
ever, you may rest assured that daily 
planning had nothing to do with my be- 
coming a grandfather at 36. This is true, 
though, that when you’re the young fath- 
er of two young ladies in high school or 
college, if you haven’t done some plan- 
ning, somehow, somewhere along the 
road, may the Lord have mercy on your 
soul, your pocketbook and your credit. 

Having these responsibilities early in 
life has a distinct advantage. You may 
draw on personal experience, rather than 
your imagination to picture to your pros- 
pects the need of planning, not just for 
rainy days, but for high school and col- 
lege days, and you know full well that 
the best time to do it is when your tots 
are comparatively young and inexpen- 
sive. 

Some underwriter, to whom all of us 
are indebted, has very wisely said, “Plan 
your work and then work your plan.” 

Have you ever shot 18 holes of golf 
in the 80’s? Lest some of you think I’m 
bragging, I hasten to assure you that I 
have not. I’m afraid I- never shall be- 
cause they tell me a fellow who shoots 
in the 80’s must neglect his business. 
I believe it is preferable to shoot around 
100 and neglect our golf. This one thing 
is certain, however, the fellow who shoots 
in the 80's has done quite a bit of plan- 
ning, and more important, he has mas- 
tered the working of the plan. 

Before I undertake to go into greater 
detail regarding daily planning, may I 
pause long enough to pay tribute to the 
men who lead our field forces from the 
home office. They send us enough ma- 
terial, enough ammunition to make it 
a simple matter for every man and wom- 
an in the Massachusetts Mutual sales or- 
ganization to succeed. I might say that 
we’re to blame if we don’t succeed be- 
cause they certainly point the way for 
us and provide us with all of the tools 
necessary to do a good job. 

It’s very essential, we'll all agree, that 
we sit down and check up on ourselves 
at the end of the year and dream through 
the twelve months that lie ahead of us. 
Plans for the year, our ambitions for our 
families and ourselves are splendid 
things—they are really the activating 
motives that spur us on towards the ac- 
complishment of impossible tasks. But 
I’m persuaded that the surest way to 
make those dreams come true is to plan, 
carefully plan, every day’s work and then 
have the grit and determination to fol- 
low through with the working of the 
plan. 

I don’t know what you experienced in 
1931, but when I checked over my last 
year’s records and compared them with 
1930's; I didn’t feel the need of a clair- 
voyant to know that a pretty hard lot 
of ploughing.over rough ground was 
ahead in 1932. I say this because in 1930 
only 1,860 calls and 357 interviews were 
required to produce 99 applications, while 
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in 1931, 2,692 calls and 661 interviews 
netted only 65 applications. 

They’ve been telling us for over a year 
that good times are just around the cor- 
ner. Personally, I’m not waiting for 
them. I’m planning and working on the 
assumption that these may be normal 
times. What we’re interested in is a 
successful 1932 in the life insurance busi- 
ness and while I’m not expecting to be 
counted other than just a good life un- 
derwriter, I realize that— 

“The heights of great men, reached 

and kept, 
Were not attained bv sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions 

slept, 
Were climbing upward through the 
night.” 

I believe that’s what we’re going to be 
compelled to do in 1932—and possibly, ’33, 
"HM and ’35—if we succeed in this busi- 
ness. We’re going to have to work more 
than 25% of our time. Planning and in- 
terviewing prospects “through the night” 
is going to be the favorite pastime for 


men and women who succeed under pres- 
ent conditions. 

A life underwriter’s day’s work should 
actually begin the day before—preferably 
late in the afternoon. Too many things 
require our attention in the morning. If 
you want to force yourself to do your 
planning the afternoon before, try mak- 
ing an appointment for nine o’clock the 
next morning. We can’t afford to take 
the chance involved in waiting until to- 
morrow to prepare that day’s program. 

Of what shall this planning the after- 
noon before consist ? 

We want the names of all of the peo- 
ple upon whom we plan to call the next 
day. Not only their names, but their 
cards, showing the results of previous 
visits, their dates of birth, propositions 
submitted previously, propositions we’re 
going to submit the next day, completed 
audits, recommendations, etc. We are 
planning a minimum of ten calls, so we 
should have at least fourteen or fifteen 
cards so that we may not meet ourselves 
coming back to the office if we find sev- 
eral prospects out of theirs. 

We're presuming that ten calls, if we 
have the proper proportion of interviews, 
will kep us busy most of the day. So 
about 4:30 we find ourselves back in the 
office making a record of the day’s activi- 
ties. We record each call, each inter- 
view, each new contact, each new pros- 
pect and complete what applications we 
have secured. It isn’t an easy thing to 
make yourself do this but it’s as impor- 
tant as planning the next day’s work. 

Failure to canvass the day’s work may 
cost us money. I may say it is sure to 
cost us money. I know of one under- 
writer in our own agency who lost a 
good case last year because he didn’t 
keep this kind of record. He had called 
upon a policyholder who told him he was 
interested in an annuity. “Sure,” he’d 
“be glad to bring over the figures.” He 
never did, but the agent of another com- 
pany did, and that other agent got the 
business. 


Thoughtful Planning Makes Masters 


It goes without saying that daily rec- 
ords are indispensable for the underwrit- 
er who plans his work because from 
these daily work sheets we build our 
monthly and annual records. How inter- 
esting it is to check this month’s figures 
against the same month last year and 
then when the year’s work is over to 
compare the year’s records. You can’t 
kidd yourself about the record you make. 
These figures tell the story—nleasant or 
unpleasant—whether you’re going or 
coming—going out of the life insurance 
business or coming into your Own as a 
successful life underwriter. 

If only every life underwriter could 
be made to realize that daily planning 
isn’t just a pet hobby of the home office 
or his general agent, there would be 
fewer casualties and a greater number 
of successes in our midst. 

And what a satisfaction it is to have 
gone through a planned day’s work. We 
may not have been masters of every sit- 
uation that day but we'll be training our- 
selves so that we may dominate a larger 
percentage of interviews in the future 
because we are learning to master our- 
selves. 

A couple of hours spent on Saturday 
preparing an outline of the next week’s 
work makes daily planning a simpler, 
easier job. In this weekly outline will 
be the names of at least ten prospects 
you expect to close that week. Surely 
we'll get an application out of the ten 
we think are ready to buy. There will 
be the names of twenty-five or thirty 
others in a second list. Some of these 
are prospects for estate analysis, for au- 
dits: others may be ready for the sub- 
mission of written propositions. Still 
others may be people to whom we have 
been referred by friends, usually some 
of our newest policyholders. 5 

Do you have difficulty in getting out 
of your office, and staying out? Some 
underwriters spend hour after hour plan- 
ning and planning and planning. Along 
about the middle of the afternoon a sud- 
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den inspiration seizes them and _ they 
get as busy as a hound dog with a couple 
of tin cans attached to his tail, grab 
a rate book, rush out of the office and 
try to do a full day’s work in a few 
minutes. That’s a case of too much 
time devoted to planning and too little 
devoted to working. 

You probably know other underwrit- 
ers who lay out very carefully and pains- 
takingly tomorrow’s program of activi- 
ties, leave their list of calls on the desk, 
hurry out on the street, find they've 
forgotten the material they need and 
then start out on a round of friendly 
visits. They remind us of the old black 
mammy Irvin Cobb tells of finding seat- 
ed in a dilapidated rocking chair beside 
a ditch along a country road. “Aunty, 
Cobb inquired, “what on earth are you 
doing there?” “I’se fishin’, Boss,” the 
Negress replied. “Fishing?” queried 
Cobb. “Don’t you know there are no 
fish in that water?” “Yassah,” answered 
the Negress. “Then why are you fishing 
there?” Cobb demanded rather out of 
patience. “I don’t know, Boss, ‘cept I 
lives down the road jes a litle piece, and 
this place is so convenient.” 

Have you ever caught yourself mak- 
ing convenient calls, leaving the difficult 
ones for tomorrow? You have about as 
much chance of landing an application 
making calls like that as the old Negress 
had of catching a fish in that stream. 
Yet how easy it is for us to spend our 
time visiting with friends. Perhaps some 
of those friends could tell us better than 
anyone else why we aren’t the success 
we should be, or could be if we really 
worked intelligently. 

Pay Attention to Kiddies 

Every planned program should call for 
the mailing of birthday greetings to pol- 
icyholders and friends daily. Watching 
the newspapers and mailing letters of 
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congratulations or commendation to 
friends and acquaintances who have been 
honored, is another great builder of good 
will. Have you ever heard of a man or 
woman who objected very strenuously to 
being congratulated ? 

Have you tried mailing birthday greet- 
ings to children—little tots from 3 or 4 
years up? If you haven’t, try it. You'll 
find that they appreciate your thought- 
fulness and incidentally their parents will 
value this attention to their children 
much more than a personal greeting to 
them on their birthdays. And let us 
not forget that children remember lit- 
tle kindnesses shown them during their 
childhood for many years. And some 
day they’ll be old enough to buy life in- 
surance themselves. 


Conservation Wo:k Important 


A life underwriter’s plans which do 
not include the conservation of business 
already on the books are far from com- 
plete. What profit a man if he writes 
$25.000 of new business and loses $25,000 
or $30,000 of business written a year or 
two ago? If we let a policy lapse, we 
not only. lose our renewal commissions, 
but in nine out of ten cases we lose a 
prosnect for future business. How fool- 
ish it is to spend hours and days writing 
new business and refuse to devote a frac- 
tional part of that time to preserving 
business we already have. We’re proud 
of our company’s ratio of net gain to new 
business written, but sometimes we seem 
to forget that the company’s record can 
never be any better than the combined 
records of its individual agents. 

The mechanics of planning—the prep- 
aration of. prospect lists, the mailing of 
birthday cards, recording each day’s 
work, compiling the month’s and year’s 
ficures—they’re vital but no more impor- 
tant than “following through” by plan- 
ning each interview, yes, even each call 
we make. 


Consider Value of Prospect’s Time 


We should consider the value of the 
other fellow’s time in our planning. Do 
we realize that we may have a planned 
day and that every man engaged in mak- 
ing a living is a busy man even though 
he may not be a business man? If we 
do value his time, as well as our own, 
let’s have more than just a hazy idea of 
what we’re going to say to him when we 
call. 

One of the first applications I wrote 
was on the life of a young attorney, who 
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now owns his third Masachusetts Mu- 
tual oplicy. He has become one of my 
closest friends. This man confided in 
me that the reason he bought his first 
contract from the Massachusetts Mutual 
was because I was the only life insur- 
ance man who ever called on him who 
seemed to place any value on HIS time. 

To conserve time, let’s try to remem- 
ber that a man isn’t just a prospect for 
lief insurance. Neither is he a prospect 
for one of the sixty or more plans we 
regard as our favorite contract. He is, 
however, a prospect for what the Mas- 
sachusets Mutual will do for him and 
his family if we acquaint ourselves with 
his ambitions in life and work out a so- 
lution to guarantee the fulfillment of 
those ambitions. As Ralph Engelsman 
so aptly put it in a recent issue of the 
“Radiator,” we shou!d know before we 
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attempt a sale, “What is the outstanding 
reason for this man to want insurance.” 


Don’t Shirk Civic Work 


Every life underwriter’s plans should 
call for a reasonable amount of time, 
thought and energy devoted to commu- 
nity welfare. Abundant opportunities for 
service are offered in your church, your 
chamber of commerce, community fund, 
lodge or civic club. Find your place and 
do your work. Strive for leadership. If 
you can’t attain the heights, determine to 
be a darn good follower. It pays. Within 
one month after spending two full weeks 
in a community campaign last fall, I se- 
cured an application for the largest case 
I have delivered this year and the second 
largest I have ever written. This man 
was practically a stranger to me until 
that time. More than half of my policy- 


holders are men and women with whom 
I have become acquainted through com- 
munity activities. Where do your pros- 
pects come from? 

_ The fellow who doesn’t realize that life 
is a game of give and take has much to 
learn. That applies not only to the vol- 
untary assumption of civic responsibili- 
ties but to individuals with whom we 
come in contact as well. May I be par- 
doned for using a personal reference 
again. 


Helping Prospect Brought Results 


A prospect was postponing the pur- 
chase of an Income Bond. Finally I dis- 
covered what was ailing him. The lease 
on his business house was about to ex- 
pire. He thought a competitor was go- 
ing to lease it at a higher figure. In 
two hours I learned for him that he 
would not be compelled to move. In three 
hours I had his application. In helping 
him I helped myself. 

About one year ago our agency had 
the pleasure of entertaining one of the 
nation’s most outstanding underwriters. 
He startled me when he said he never 
made a “call-back.” He either sold ’em or 
didn’t sell on his first call. I thought 
he was very foolish at the time, but it 
gave me an idea. I checked back through 
my policyholder record and discovered 
that 75% of my own business was sold 
on either the first or second call. I 
haven’t been so critical of that speaker 
since. To the contrary I feel under ob- 
ligation to him for saving me a lot of 
time I had been wasting making unprof 
itable calls. If you’ve never made such 
a check on your own business, try it. 
You'll be surprised. 


The Thrill of Service 


Life insurance is a religion to me. It’s 
a religion to me because I know of no 
other method by which I may be privi- 
leged to feed, clothe and shelter widows 
and orphans after the breadwinner has 
gone. Tell me of some other—any other 
plan by which a man may guarantee the 
completion of his life’s program, either 
for himself or his family! Don’t you 
thrill as you think of the security you 
have guaranteed to some family that may 
have been dependent but for you? Don’t 
you get excited as you picture the con- 
tentment that will come to men and 
women who will receive annuity checks 
in their old age because you lived and 
came their way? If you can’t get a 
“kick” or a thrill out of your work, if 
you can’t get excited about it, if you 
don’t have a burning desire to tell the 
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life then have 


better get in 


story of insurance, you 


some other business. 
When your eyes open in the morning 
of a new day, are 


that 


to welcome the dawn 
you thinking of what you may do 
day for others? Do you grect those 
about you with a smile? Do you start 
to the office with a song in your heart? 
It is a great upon which you 
embark as you your first call 


miss‘on 


start on 





of the day? If your heart answers “Yes” 
you're ready to go! 

Let us so plan our lives and aid oth- 
ers in the planning of theirs that in the 
years to come a great army of men, 
women and children shall rise us and call 
us blesed— 

“For when the one Great Scorer comes 
to write against our name, 

He writes not that we won or lost, but 
how we played the game.” 


‘‘Completing Life’s Plans,” "Theme 
Of Donnelly— A’ Hearn Sales Skit 


One of the most helpful features on 
the program of the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual convention in Swampscott, Mass., 
last week, was a practical sales demon- 
stration put on at the opening session 
by Charles F. Donnelly and Charles A. 
A’Hearn, of the Keane-Patterson Agen- 
cies, New York City. The theme car- 
ried out in the dialogue was “Selling the 
service of life insurance for the purpose 
of completing life’s plans.” The pre- 
sentation follows: 

A—Good morning, Mr. Donnelly. 

D—Good morning, Mr. A’Hearn. I am sorry 


I am very busy this morning and haven’t got 
time to talk to you. Anyhow I have decided 
I am not interested in the matter of life in- 
surance Did you bring my policies back to 
me? 

A—yYes, I did, Mr. Donnelly, I have them 
right here. (Hands him policies.) 

D—Thank you. Some time when I really 


get interested in the subject of Life Insurance 
I will call you up. I am not going to do any- 
thing now. 

A—-Mr. Donnelly, I haven’t asked you to do 

a thing, but when you gave me your policies, 
you were interested in any constructive sug- 
gestion that I could possibly make. I am sure 
that you are no different from other men that 
I have met, insofar as your desires for your 
family. You certainly want to leave a definite 
provision for your wife and children, rather than 
leave their future to luck or providence, don’t 
you? 
” D—I am carrying plenty of life insurance and 
I am sure that proves that I am not leaving 
my family to luck or providence. I am satis- 
fied with things as they are. 

A—_No offense was meant, Mr. Donnelly. I 
can explain to you in one short sentence just 
what I mean and then I will be getting along. 

At the time you gave me your policies to 


analyze, you told me quite a few things about 
yourself and led me to believe that you were 
extremely fond of your wife and family. On 
my explanation of what I wanted to do, you 
gave me your policies and it took me several 
days to make the analysis that I have made, 


and the recommendations that I intended to 
give you, and what I have to say to you has 
just as much to do with your present life insur- 
with the purchase o 


ance policies as it has c 
any new. I know you are a pretty big man in 
your line, but I have a pretty good business 


myself, and if I am willing to give hours to 
the matter of analyzing your contracts, so that 
you and your family may be benefited, certainly 
should be willing to invest one-half hour 
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of your time to let me tell you what I have 
found out. 
D—AIl right, sit down, go ahead but make 
it snappy. 
You naturally expect some constructive 


suggestions from me, regarding your life in- 
surance. Let’s make a brief resume of the 
facts that you gave me when I took these 
policies from you to analyze. 

Your age is 39—you have a wife and three 
children—a boy and two girls. Helen 5 years, 
Barbara 1 year and Tohn 3% vears 

Your income is $12,000 a yed You live in 
Jersey, own your own home which cost $18,000, 
with a first and second mortgage of $8,000 and 
$2,000 respectively. Taxes $400 a year. Inter- 
est on mortgage $600. 

Your budget expenses are $7,200 a year. 

You are a junior partner in a law firm with 
a separate division wnder you and you must 
have sufficient confidence in yourself to look 
ahead and see an increasing income as your 
business and experience become greater. You 
have stocks that have deteriorated until their 
equities are practically nothing, although you 
have to continue to bolster them with a little 
money now and then to keep from being sold 
out. 

Some day in the 
years ahead, those 
reasonable value. 

(However, you may not even live to see it.) 

D—You will have to hurry up, Mr. A’Hearn, 
I haven’t an awful lot of time, you are just 
going over things that I have told you before. 
We know all about that. 

A—Mr. Donnelly, listen. It is necessary for 
me to build the background of this picture, 
please let me have a few minutes more of your 
time to go ahead. I will be through now in 
about ten minutes, 

You have $55,000 of Ordinary Life, which 
at 5% will produce an income of $2,700 a year. 
Outside of your life insurance you have prac- 
tically nothing. 

Your premiums are $1,100 a year. 

It doesn’t seem to me to be an equitable 
arrangement to feel that your family is en- 
titled to an income of $7,200 a year when you 
live and only $2,500 a year when you die. When 
you assume the responsibility of letting your 
family live on a scale such as this, with the 
natural social contacts that they make, with 
friends coming from a certain strata of life, to 
be sufficiently near sighted to expect your wife 
to begin her life anew, with a relatively small 
income of $50 a week, that even in this day 
of reduced living costs, will scarcely get her by. 
No money for doctors, education or travel. No 
money for nice clothes or affluent friends. Just 
a day to day grind, trying to make both ends 
meet and not get into debt, with your children 
having to face the world with possibly only 
a grammar school education. 
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New York 
D—Well, I know a lot of kids that started 
out that way that have gone further than Il 
have with a college education. 
A—That’s not the point, Mr. Donnelly. Why 


put obstacles in your children’s pathway, when 
you can make it smooth? Answer me this one 
question please with one word. Do you or 
do you not want your children to have a good 
education? 


b—Well, yes I do I guess, 
A—That doesn’t answer it. Do you or do 
you not? 


D—Yes, I do. 

A—Alright then, listen. 
pose that you do. 

Provide an income of $500 a month to your 
wife until your youngest child is 21 years of 
age, then $300 a month for the balance of her 
life. 

When your oldest child is 18, I want the 
life insurance company to literally take her by 
the hand, and lead her to one of the best girls’ 
colleges in the country. Wellesley, Smith or 
Vassar. Give her a check for $1,000 then—and 
in each of the succeeding years, to purchase 
free of all care, that birth-right which is hers. 
Four years of time and opportunity to make 
the kind of friends you want her to have that 
will make all the difference in the world in her 
after life, and at the same time prepare her 
mentally and physically either for wifehood or 
for earning her own living. 

The same with your youngest daughter when 
she becomes 18. 

Fix it so that John will have you with him 
in spirit when he is playing on the college 
football team or rowing on the crew. My plan 


Here’s what I pro- 
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D—All that’s very fine, Mr. A’Hearn—how 
about me? If I am going to put myself in a 
tough spot putting any possible surplus that | 
can scrape up into life insurance, when I get 
ower and I have tried to do all these things 
for my children, if I die, and I haven’t died— 
{ guess I can just get out and join the great 
“army of unemployed.” 

A—Listen, Mr, Donnelly, if I can even take 
care of that provision, will you admit I have a 
pretty good plan? 

D—.isten young man, I will admit nothing, 
but go ahead. At least you show that you 
have done some thinking about my problems. 

A—Alright listen. When you get to be old, 
Mr. Donnelly, you can do all the fishing, sail. 
voating, and golfing that you want, on a guar- 
anteed income of $350 a month for as long as 
you live. 

W—.Now you are talking. But, all that in. 
volves an expenditure of too much money. | 


arrangement to see him through 


know 1 cannot do it so what is the use of 
talking about it. 

A—wir. Donnelly, do you like this plan? 
Would you really like to be able to do the 


t.ings tnat 1 have outlined for you? Would 
you be willing to do more real investing and 
icSS speculating? 

U—Well, what are you getting at? 

A—just this. Do you hke this plan? If I 
were to say to you that 1 would sell it to you 
and do ali these things for an average pre- 
uum of about $50 a month, would you do it? 

wU—Young feliow, you are trying to get me 
in a corner. 1 will make no comments. Re- 
peat to me over once more the things you 
suid you can do, but tell me the price mght 
now. 

A—I will repeat the things to you I said | 
could do. We will talk about the price later 
if you like the picture I paint, 

A-—-(Repeat briefly and carefully again the 
outline ot the plan.) 

D—Well, | tell you what I will do, A’Hearn. 
I will talk this over with my wife. Drop 
around and see me in a week or so, I will 
let you know our decision, 

A—(Stands up)—Assuming that you are alive, 
Mr. Donnelly, let me ask you a few personal 
questions and then I am on my way. Who 
made up your mind for you to marry Mrs. 
Donnelly? 

D—She did—no I mean I did. 

A—Who decided you would buy a house or 
not,.you or Mrs. Donnelly? 

D—I did. 

A—Why? 

D—Because I thought it was a good thing. 

A—Who invests your money? Who does it 
wisely or unwisely? 

do. 





A—Who pays your present life insurance pre- 
miums? ; 

D—I do. ‘ 

A—Who runs this division of the law firm 
that provides you with an income? 

D—Listen, young man, I am getting tired 
of saying ‘‘I do,” what are you ine at? 

A—Just this: Mrs. Donnelly runs your home 
and raises your children, and as is right and 
proper, you make all of the major decisions in 
your business and family life, Here is a mat- 
ter involving the future happiness and security 
of John, Barbara and Helen, your children, 
your wife and old man Donnelly, Are you going 
to let a possible unselfishness on the part of 
your wife or lack of judgment in business mat- 
ters, that you have failed to give her the op- 
portunity to develop up to now, deter you from 
a program which you know in your own mind 
is the right thing to do, and is the best thing 
for your family, whether you live or die? 

D—Well, what’s it going to cost? ’ 

A—Just what I said, an average premium of 
less than $50 per month. 

D—Mr. A’Hearn, if you will show me 0 
black and white a contract combined with those 
that I now have, that will provide the things 





Wm. E. Bauer 
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for my family and me, that you have outlined 
to me today and all I have to spend is $50 a 
month, to get it, why go ahead. I knew it 
was going to cost me money if I talked to you. 

A—Thank you, Mr. Donnelly, just write your 
name on that line right there, and I will have 
a doctor in to see you tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. Will you be here? 

D—Yes, I will and tell him to make it 
snappy. I am a very, very busy man, 





SIDELIGHTS 





It would be hard to convince Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life folk that the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., is not 
a good place to hold their annual Agents 
Association Convention. Seven of the 
last nine meetings of that Association 
have been held there. The place seems 
like home to them. And what a host 
Manager Kennedy of the New Ocean 
House is. His handling of a convention 
of the size of the Massachusetts Mutual 
family gathering is the embodiment of 
personal service. He just seems to be 
almost everywhere at one and the same 
time. Life insurance people like the gen- 
uine interest he takes in them person- 
ally at meetings of this sort—and_Man- 
ager Kennedy, life insurance folk de- 
serve just such treatment. 

x * * 

One of the most generally loved mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Agents Association is found in the per- 
son of J. Putnam Stevens, of Portland, 
Me., honorary secretary-treasurer of the 
Association. Always he occupies a place 
on the rostrum with the convention 
chairman and the active secretary. He 
attends all sessions and is keenly alert 
to all that is going on in the meeting. 
It is fine to grow older and be loved by 
associates as is J. Putnam Stevens. A 
snap of him made at Swampscott last 
week is to be found in another part of 
this account of the meeting. 

* 2 


Lawrence E. Simon, retiring president 
of the association, made a fine presiding 
officer. He found himself in the posi- 
tion of being the most recent addition 
to the general agents’ roster of the com- 
pany—he succeeds T. R. Fell, retiring 
general agent in New York City, on July 
l—and president of the association at 
the same time. Announcement of his ap- 
pointment by President Sargeant in his 
address before the convention was re- 
ceived with rousing cheers. 








Herbert G. Behan and Mrs. Behan 
Hartford 


For more than two hours there was 
a fine battle of business wits between 
the brilliant and popular Ward H. 
Hackleman, of Hackleman & Shields, In- 
dianapolis, and George M. Parks, Provi- 
dence. They had an audience too. The 
discussion was altogether friendly—but 
right vigorous. What a pair they are to 
listen in on. This discussion took place 
in one of the spacious lobbies of the New 
Ocean House. 

+ * @ 

Did you ever try to keep up with Jo- 
seph C. Behan, generalissimo of the 
agency organization of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life when attending a con- 
vention of that company’s agents? Oh 
boy, what a job one has trying to do 
that thing. Joe’s blunt manner—there 
are no frills to his language in dealing 
with Massachusetts Mutual general 
agents and agents. A spade is a spade 
right on with Joe.——has built for his com- 





Richard D. Lichtermann 
New York 


E. W. Hughes 
Rochester 


H. W. Hays 
Rochester 


pany a fine common ground of loyalty 
and respect throughout its entire agency 
plant. There is no doubt in this writer’s 
mind that every unit of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual agency family would love 
Joe Behan no matter what sort or color 


eral agent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life from Minneapolis, has high honors 
in fields other than life insurance. He 
is a delegate from his section to the 
Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago. It is his opinion that the Repub- 





Mrs. Corydon K. Mrs. Winthrop Mrs. Lovell H. Mrs. L. G. 


Winslow 
Providence 


Litchard 
Springfield 


of pants he wore. And, by the way, 
that pair of striped pants he wore at 
Swampscott last week provoked much 
happy comment. 

.* @ 


Frank T. McNally, distinguished gen- 


Cook Thebaud 
Springfield Buffalo 


lican Convention compared with the 
Democratic Convention next week was 
a child’s tea party compared to a battle 
on the Western front of the World War. 
He is an astute student of National poli- 
tics. 





British Benefit Plan 


In its latest monograph on unemploy- 
ment insurance (this one illustrating the 
need for supplementary state aid), the 
Metropolitan Life discusses among other 
things Supplementary Voluntary 
Schemes, including what the banking and 
insurance industries are doing in “con- 
tracting out” of the national scheme. 
Along this line the Metropolitan says: 

“The inability of the national compul- 
sory system of uniform contributions and 
benefits to maintain the unemployed 
skilled worker at anything approaching 
his usual standard of living, has led to 
the organization by several firms of their 
own additional benefit schemes, but the 
actual number of workers covered is 
probably not more than 80,000. These 
additional schemes are recognized as a 
means of increasing the income of the 
valued skilled workers, temporarily un- 
employed, while leaving the income of 
the unskilled laborer unaffected. They 
consist of two main groups: the first 
based on co-operation between the em- 
ployer and the trade union of which his 
workers are members; the second based 
on an arrangement concluded directly 
between the employer and his workers, 
individually or collectively. ; : 

“The banking and insurance industries 
have availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity originally given to ‘contract out’ of 
the national scheme, and their workers 
receive higher benefits, the cost of which 
is borne by the employing firms. The 
benefit plans of the banking and insur- 
ance businesses cover about 134,000 per- 
sons. These, together with the 80,000 
people covered by — supplementary 
schemes, make a total of about 214,000 
employes eligible to receive more than 
the legal benefit in the event of unem- 
ployment. 


“The 10% cut in benefits effective in 
October, 1931, together with the increase 
in contributions and the reinstatement 
of the restriction limiting the period of 
standard insurance benefits to twenty- 
six weeks, has made _ supplementary 
schemes still more necessary. Many 
people formerly receiving standard bene- 
fits have been transferred to the transi- 
tional group, many recipients of transi- 
tional benefits now draw none ut all, and 
all claimants receive less. The $525,000,- 
000 debt of the fund to the national ex- 
chequer and the condition of the national 
budget have made this step necessary. It 
has been justified by the Government on 
the grounds of the reduced cost of liv- 
ing in the last few years.” 


Size of Indebtedness 


Since 1922 the unemployment insur- 
ance fund in Great Britain has been 
steadily going into debt. This debt 
amounted to $525,000,000 on October 31, 
1931, at which time it had been increas- 
ing at the rate of approximately $5,000,- 
000 a week. In the succeeding four 
weeks’ period, following the Economy 
orders, the increase in the debt was held 
down to a total of a little under $8,000,- 
000, or an average of less than $2,000,000 
a week. The weekly average during De- 
cember was $1,000,000. 

In addition to these loans to the fund 
for standard benefits the National Ex- 
chequer, since 1929, has borne the entire 
cost of transitional benefits. Originally 
called “extended” or “uncovenanted” 
benefits these benefits were introduced 
in 1921 to care for the larger number 
of unemployed workers ineligible for 
standard benefits under the insurance 
scheme. While considered a temporary 
emergency measure the provisions were 
successively renewed with the continua- 
tion of the industrial depression in Eng- 
land, and at the present time are still 
in force. 
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Northern New Jersey Ass’n Sales 


Congress 





Survey Problems of Present 


At First Newark Congress 


So enthusiastic and well attended was 
the first sales congress of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Northern New 
Jersey, put on at the Mutual Benefit 
home office in Newark last Friday, that 
it is pretty safe to predict that similar 
affairs will be sponsored annually from 
now on. In the crowd of the more than 
400 who registered were sizable repre- 
sentations from New York and Philadel- 
phia as well as from various parts of 
New Jersey. 

The conspicuous success of the con- 
gress was a surprise to some, because 
preparations were not made very far 
in advance and wide publicity had not 
been given the affair. It was announced 
during the day that the congress was 
greatly furthered by the hearty co-opera- 
tion given the association by the Seth 
Boyden School of Business in Newark 
It was, in fact, Herbert C. Hunsacker, 
dean of the school, who originally con- 
ceived the idea. 

Six Forceful Speakers 

In the main it is speakers who make 
a congress and the Newark meeting 
lacked nothing in this respect. Every 
one of the six, all well known platform 
performers, had something constructive 
to offer and held the close attention of 
the audience. They were: Dr. S. S 
Huebner and Professor Irving Bendiner 
of the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania; Albert E. N. Gray, assist- 
ant secretary, Prudential, and three gen- 
eral agents of New York City—William 
H. Beers, New England Mutual; Ray- 


———- em 


mond C. Ellis, Home Life, and Theodore 
M. Riehle, Equitable Society. 

As the crowd gathered for the morn- 
ing session in the beautiful Mutual Bene- 
fit auditorium they heard some spirited 
organ playing by James Philipson, the 
company’s organist and a musician of 
talent. The convention was called to or- 
der by Ernest D. Finch, president of the 
Life Underwriters Asociation, followed 
by the singing of “America,” under the 
leadership of Howard C. Lawrence. 

Welcome From Hardin 


President Finch immediately presented 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual 
Benefit, who warmly welcomed the 
agents to his company’s office. Mr. Har- 
din stated that he is a firm believer in 
co-operation among insurance people 
such as life underwriters’ associations 
promote; that this not only makes for 
fine feeling but helps to curb evils which 
will occasionally arise. Mr. Finch then 
told the host how much the association 
appreciated the hospitality which was 
being extended. 

The day’s program was built around 
the theme: “Meeting Present Day 
Needs with Life Insurance.” Professor 
Bendiner made a fine “keynoter,” speak- 
ing on adjusting life insurance salesman- 
ship to present conditions. A few of his 
points were the following: 

Times such as these require more than 
ordinary aggressiveness on the part of 
life underwriters. However, there are 
plenty of opportunities. American peo- 
ple are still thrifty and many are holding 
on to their money, uncertain where is 
the best place to put it. Life insurance 
companies and mutual savings banks have 
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proven themselves to be the only posi- 
tively safe investment forms for men and 
women. Thus, why should there by any 
lack of opportunity in the insurance busi- 
ness? 

Bacx to Fundamentals 


The present situation calls not for 
“fancy protection,” but for that kind 
which is bought for fundamental reasons. 
There has been too much of a trend in 
the opposite direction. Today, most peo- 
ple cannot afford more than that needed 
for these fundamental reasons, such as 
death coverage, retirement income, edu- 
cational programs, clean-up policies, etc. 
The average man and woman in the 
street doesn’t yet understand that life 
insurance isn’t a luxury but a necessity, 
to be bought like food and clothing and 
other fundamental necessities. In these 
times plenty of small policies should be 
sold. Too many agents have been going 
after “big game,” neglecting the smaller 
opportunities. There are many people 
who can be started on programs in a 
small way, in business insurance cases 
as well as in family protection. Indus- 
trial insurance has been making fine rec- 
ords lately, primarily because it is sold 
on a fundamental basis. Why can’t this 
idea be applied to the Ordinary business ? 


There are some sales helps which too 
many agents ignore, take for granted. 
Since security is of prime importance to- 
day why not tell a little more about the 
expert management which is given the 
business at the home offices Policyhold- 
ers couldn’t afford to hire these invest- 
ment experts to invest for them in any 
other way than through buying life in- 
surance. Moreover, the public should be 
made to understand that there is no rea- 
son for fear in the stability of life com- 
panies. Many feel a little skeptical now, 
simply because they have been scared so 
badly that they are inclined to distrust 
everything. Let them understand why it 
is never necessary for companies to liqui- 











| Welcomes Agents | 








JOHN R. HARDIN 


date their assets to meet current ex- 
penses. 

Know what life insurance does and do 
not be over-concerned with what it is. 
The agent must learn to properly appre- 
ciate the usefulness of his product and 
not to worry too much about the actu- 
arial end. 


Greetings From Hull 
The next speaker introduced was Wil- 
liam H. Beers, whose remarks are re- 
ported elsewhere in these columns. 
Chairman Finch then read greetings 
from Roger B. Hull, managing director 





THE IDEAL INVESTMENT POLICY 


Our “Seven Point Special” policy contains the following features: 
(1) A death benefit before age 60 


or: 


and 


(3) At age 60: paid-up life insurance 
policy for $22,920, 

There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz., Paid Up Endowment In- 

surance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endowment; or Paid-Up Life Insurance 

plus Cash Balance. 


(2) An income at age 60 (guaranteed for 


120 months), ; 
or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and paid-up 


life insurance for $10,000. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point Special” pro- 
vides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President. 
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Northern New 





of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, who was unable to attend the 
congress. In his message Mr. Hull in- 
vited the members of the association to 
take in the San Francisco convention, 
which starts on August 17. 


Gray Analyzes Sale 


“The Lesson They Left Out” was the 
subject of the closing morning speaker, 
Albert E. N. Gray, a popular speaker with 
insurance audiences. Mr. Gray stressed 
the fact that back of organized sales talks 
there should be an organized agent and 
back of the organized agent an organ- 
ized knowledge of life insurance and 
salesmanship principles. He said that 
comparatively few prospects really un- 
derstand what life insurance can accom- 
plish—they believe in it but fail to see 
the possibilities. 

“Every sale must have three elements— 
interest, desire and action,” the speaker 
said. “Analyze your sales and you'll find 
that this holds true, and analyze all of 
your sales lost and you will find that one 
of the elements was missing. 

“The hardest part of the sale is that 
part in which we must inject the element 
of action. Experience has shown that 
men’s actions are based on their emo- 
tions, and so when you want to move 
your prospect, the place to rest your 
lever is On some emotion. It may be 
the emotion of ambition, or pride, or 
love, or even fear, and you need not be 
afraid to select one of the emotions 
which are often referred to as senti- 
mental. Don’t forget that part of you 
and me that makes us want to protect 
our loved ones is that part of you and 
me which has come from our prehistoric 
savage ancestors.” 


Day Introduces Huebner 


Following Mr. Gray’s address the con- 
gress adjourned for luncheon which was 
served in the Mutual Benefit dining 
rooms. The afternoon session started 
promptly at 2 o’clock with Louis DeV. 
Day, past president of the association, 
presiding. Mr. Day first introduced Dr. 
Huebner who gave one of the inspiring 
and practical addresses for which he is 
famed. 

Discussing life insurance training prob- 
lems of today, Dr. Huebner brought out 
first that there are four outstanding at- 
tributes necessary in every calling: apti- 
tude, industry coupled with honor, knowl- 
edge, and confidence. A certain amount 
of aptitude, he said, is necessary for suc- 
cess in any calling. Some men can sell 
and like selling. Others do not, and if 
such is the case, they would do better to 
go elsewhere and find their sphere. 

Knowledge is that part in a calling 
which makes it a profession, Dr. Hueb- 
ner declared. With knowledge it is lifted 
out of the ranks of ordinary business. 
Then the Golden Rule enters the picture 
and life insurance men can follow this 
with advantage in their business, by giv- 
ing other men the same attention and 
service in selling them insurance as they 
do in taking care of their own personal 
insurance problems. 


Dr. Huebner cited the growing interest 
which is being shown in the Chartered 
Life Underwriter movement. About 650 
took the June examinations this year, an 
increase over last year and significant in 
view of conditions. In addition more 
than 2,000 are studying to take the ex- 
aminations in the future. The speaker 
cited the many benefits gained through 





MUTUAL BENEFIT HOSPITALITY 

A factor which greatly added to the 
success of the Newark congress was the 
hospitality extended by the Mutual Ben- 
efit Life home office people evidenced in 
many ways. Among those who took an 


active part in making the guests feel at 
aa were two officials of the company, 

C arry H. Allen, secretary, and Robert 
- Thompson, assistant treasurer. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 





THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


Give Inspiring Addresses 


the growth of the movement, one of the 
most important being that it places life 
insurance on the educational map. Edu- 
cators formerly had no conception of the 
scope of life insurance and are only be- 
ginning to appreciate it and give it its de- 
served place in the curriculum. The fact 
that more students are now graduating 
every year from the higher educational 
institutions with a keener appreciation 
will have an important influence on the 
future in the business. 
R. C. Ellis on Fear 


A forceful address on “The Black 


Shadow,” by Raymond C. Ellis followed 
Dr. Huebner’s talk. Mr. Ellis described 
fear as the black shadow, or the most 
destructive element with which man has 
(Continued on Page 18) 





CONCEIVED IDEA OF CONGRESS 


Credit for conceiving the idea of a 
congress in Newark belongs to Herbert 
C. Hunsaker, the active young dean of 
the Seth Boyden School of Business. 
This school has been offering life insur- 
ance courses which have been popular 
with insurance men of the city. 











BEST 
BY EVERY 
TEST 


Best’s 1932 Life Rating Chart 
gives The Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company an 
“A” (Excellent) rating. 


Midland Mutual representa- 
tives feel justly proud of 
their company not only be- 
cause of its strong financial 
condition but also because it 
offers liberal contracts at 
low cost and has an unex- 
celled reputation for service 
to its policyholders and 
agents. 


LIFE 


Glance at the financial statement of this company. 





Study its 
performances and you will see why it is possible for you to 
grow and prosper with the Midland. 


THE AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


The MIDLAND MUTUAL 


INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 

















BUSINESS 
IS 


GOOD 


Up to the First of June 


We are ahead of our 
1931 Production 


THE 


Clancy D. Connell 


AGENCY 
Provident Mutual Life 


33 Liberty St., New York 
John 4-3771 











Get Prospect Talking, 
Says T. M. Riehle 

IMPORTANT ASSET IN SELLING 

Equitable Society Big Producer Out- 


lines Some Cardinal Principles 
Which Are Easily Neglected 











That opportunities today are as great 
as ever, even though it may take more 
work to create them, was emphasized by 
Theodore M. Riehle, well known Equi- 
table Society general agent of New York 
City, in his talk before the sales con- 
gress in Newark last week. Mr. Riehle 
chiefly covered some “cardinal princi- 
ples,” in selling, outlining simple truths 
which most agents are familiar with but 
neglect in their daily work. 

“Let the prospect do 90% of the talk- 
ing,” Mr. Riehle said. “You, no more 
than 10%. Use the ‘tickling’ method. 
Get the prospect to talk about what in- 
terests him and don’t you talk about 
what interests you. Never interrupt a 
prospect when he is talking unless he 
starts to tell you how much life insur- 
ance he ‘carries’; then, with a smile, ad- 
mit that you are a poor salesman by in- 
terrupting him but you must tell him 
that he may carry his fire insurance but 
he ‘owns’ his life insurance. 

“Know what you are going to do be- 
fore you start to do it. Have something 
definite to say when you open the office 
door. Literally, close your eyes and 
think for a second as to exactly what 
you wish to accomplish. If not a com- 
plete sales talk, have as a minimum, a 
prepared approach. Then let your pros- 
pect do the talking. 


Make First Interview Count 


“Make your first and every interview 
count. The things to accomplish in your 
first interview, if humanly possible, in 
the order named are: 


“1. Get your prospect examined, if 
possible. The selling of examina- 
tions is the greatest single action- 
getting motivating idea in the life 
insurance business. It makes the 
intangible tangible. A _ prospect 
then must tell ‘you truthfully why 
he will not buy whereas before 
that you are trying to tell him why 
he should buy. 

“2. Get his policies for an intelligent 
honest audit. You cannot render a 
service without it being repaid. 

“3. Get date of birth and other general 
information as a minimum, setting 
the stage for a call-back.” 
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Bruce E. Shepherd With 
Life Presidents Ass’n 


HAS BEEN APPOINTED ACTUARY 





Resigns as Actuary of New Jersey Insur- 
ance Department; Has Had 
Broad Experience 





Bruce E. Shepherd, who comes of an 
insurance family and who has had a 
broad background of insurance experi- 
ence in the actuarial end of the business, 
has been appointed actuary of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 





BRUCE E. SHEPHERD 


The. selection of Mr. Bruce for this im- 
portant post was made by a committee 
composed of Manager George T. Wight, 
Edward E. Rhodes, vice-president of the 
Mutual Benefit, and Frederick L. Allen, 
vice-president and counsel of the Mutual 
Life. 

Mr. Shepherd has been actuary of the 
New Jersey Insurance Department for 
three and a half years. He was formerly 
in the actuarial department of the Mis- 
souri State Life and the Illinois Life. He 
is a fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries and is on the examination 
committee of the latter. For two years 
he has been a member of the committee 
on blanks of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. 

Clinton O. Shepard, vice-president and 
actuary of the Missouri State Life, is an 
elder brother of Mr. Shepherd’s and an- 
other brother is Pearce Shepherd, assis- 
tant actuary of the North American Re- 
assurance of New York. Mr. Shepherd 
is a graduate of the University of Chi- 
cago, class of 1922. 





ST. LOUIS ASSN. ELECTIONS 





J. G. Callahan, Metropolitan Life, Named 
President; H. A. Moores and A. P. 
Shugg, Vice-Presidents 

J. G. Callahan of the Metropolitan 
Life was yesterday elected president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held at the Statler Hotel. 

Other officers elected were: first vice- 
president, H. A. Moores, National Life 
of Vermont, and second vice-president, 
A. P. Shugg, Aetna Life. The new di- 
rectors are: S. L. Morton, Connecticut 
Mutual; W. H. Van Sickler, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; F. F. Sale, Missouri State, 
and J. J. Crowley, Pacific Mutual. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 

The Continental Life has appointed 
William H. Southwell manager in Phila- 
delphia, with offices at 1616 Walnut 
Street. Mr. Southwell was formerly as- 
sistant manager for the Columbian Na- 
tional and prior to that was a director 
of sales for a textile concern. 


BANKERS LIFE’S NEW SET-UP 





Divides Sales Organization Into Three 
Territorial Divisions; Moves Butter- 


baugh to Home Office 


Division of the sales organization of 
the Bankers Life of Iowa into three ter- 
ritorial divisions, each under the direc- 
tion of an assistant superintendent of 
agencies, was announced this week by 
the company. The assistant superintend- 
ents will operate under the supervision 
of the home office agency department, 
which is in charge of Vice-President and 
Director of Agencies W. W. Jaeger and 
Superintendent of Agencies O. B. Jack- 
man. 

Marvin E. Lewis will direct activities 
in the states east of the Mississippi 
River. L. N. Paquin will have the group 
of states in the Middle West and North- 
west, and Paul W. Root, the territory 
embracing states in the Southwest and 
on the Pacific coast. J. G. Butterbaugh, 
formerly assistant superintendent of 
agencies in the East, will be assigned 
a desk in the home office under the new 
arrangement. 





TAKES OVER BUFFALO OFFICE 





Provident Mutual Appoints H. Musser 
Krebs General Agent to Succeed 
Sherman E. McNamara, Resigned 

H. Musser Krebs has been appointed 
general agent for the Provident Mutual 
for Buffalo and vicinity to succeed Sher- 
man E. McNamara, whose resignation 
was recently received by the company. 

His offices are at 1011 White Building. 
Mr. Krebs has had a successful life 

insurance career. He entered the busi- 

ness in 1921 as a part-time producer at 

Altoona, Pa. In 1930 he established a 

life insurance business in Erie, Pa., 

serving as district supervisor for the 

Davis Agency of the Penn Mutual 

About a year ago he transferred to the 

Provident’s Cleveland office as super- 

visor, and his selection as head of the 

Buffalo group is appropriate recognition 

of his persistent hard work. 








without refund. 


Annuities, 


{ Detatls 





Four ANNUITY (Contracts 


€{To meet present demands for guaranteed 
incomes we announce four forms of annuity 
coverage. @] They are guaranteed by the entire 
financial resources of this old Company. 


1. Single Premium Immediate Life Annuity with and 


2. Single Premium Deferred Life Annuity. 


3 Single Premium Immediate Joint and Survivorship 


4. Annual Premium Retirement Annuities with op- 
tional retirement ages. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Mik STREET, Boston, Mass. 


on request 











GENERAL AGENCIES IN 58 IMPORTANT CITIES 











KENTUCKY APPOINTMENT 
G. R. Allen of Ashland, Ky., has been 
appointed general agent for the Ohio 
State Life. His territory will cover three 
counties, Floyd, Pike and Johnson. He 
will reside in Prestonburg. 








Life Income Plans 


The slow sure ways to financial independence 


now seem worth while. 


Guaranteed life incomes are more attractive than 
capital sums with the care of management. 


Retirement incomes, with or without life insur- 
ance, paid for during the productive period are 
proving attractive to people with money to invest. 


On the Connecticut General’s guaranteed cost 
plan these contracts have an extra appeal at this 


time. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





Beneficiary Wins Case 
In Liquor Decision 


COURT SUSTAINS 


Holds Insured’s Statement That He 
Never Drank Is Not a Guarantee 
for Future 


JUDGMENT 








An insured’s statement that he never 
drank liquor cannot be legally construed 
as a guaranty that he will not consume 
intoxicants in the future, according to 
an opinion of the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals. The rule was laid down by the 
Appellate Court in sustaining a judg- 
ment which awarded Mrs. Nancy Hut- 
chinson a verdict of $4,000 against the 
Conservative Life on policies held by her 
late husband. 

Following the death of Hutchinson, his 
widow applied to the company for col- 
lection of her husband’s life insurance 
policies. The company refused payment 
and Mrs. Hutchinson filed suit in the 
Boyd Circuit Court to recover on the 
policies. 

The company defended its action on 
the ground Hutchinson gave false an- 
swers to questions propounded by the 
medical examiner when policies were is- 
sued to him. Long after the policies 
were issued, it developed that Hutchin- 
son occasionally was seen in intoxicated 
condition, according to some of the wit- 
nesses. 

A jury decided the case in favor of 
Mrs. Hutchinson. On appeal, Commis- 
sioner Osso W. Stanley of the Court of 
Appeals held that the evidence was not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that 
Hutchinson gave false answers to the 
question. 





OKLA. RECEIVERSHIP ACTION 

A group of six stockholders have filed 
petition in the district court in Okla- 
homa City, asking appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Oklahoma Southern Lite. 
The suit charges company officials with 
“breach of faith” in their management 0 
company affairs. A similar suit filed by 


a different group of stockholders, was 
dismissed on demurrer by District Judge 
George W. Long on May 17. 
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Sigg 


I Hat his college yell. 


» » » but it isn't too soon to begin thinking 
about his Alma Mater now. 











The years pass quickly. Kindergarten, 
School — and then College. 


An Educational Policy in The Travelers 
will guarantee his college education at 


reasonable cost. 


> 
THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
Liability - Automobile The Travelers Fire Insurance Company Group - Plate Glass - Aircraft 


Health - Steam Boiler - Compensation Hartford, Connecticut Burglary - Machinery - Inland Marine 


Life - Accident Fire - Windstorm 
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Robert L. Jones Completes 
Half Century in Life Insurance 


Robert L. Jones, widely known State 
Mutual general agent of New York City, 
completes this week a half century of 
service in the business of life insurance. 
He began his insurance career on June 
26, 1882, at the age of thirteen years, as 
an errand boy in the home office of the 
old Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion in New York, and has concentrated 
his business activities in life insurance 
since that time. 

It is very evident that Mr. Jones has 
been happy in his chosen work. He is 
today as enthusiastic as ever about the 
business and its possibilities and con- 
tinues to take an aggressive part in in- 
surance activities. Always interested in 
life association work Mr. Jones has been 


for many years a capable treasurer of 
the National Association. Twelve years 
ago he was president of the New York 
Association and it was during his term 
of office that the life insurance training 
school at New York University was es- 
tablished, sponsored by the association. 

During his term as president the 
local association’s membership hit the 
1,000 mark for the first time. Moreover, 
the first sales congress was put on dur- 
ing his administration and it was so suc- 
cessful that for many years afterward 
Mr. Jones was drafted to be chairman 
of the banquet and sales congress com- 
mittee. 

Office Boy to Official 


Following his entrance into the busi- 
ness in 1882, “Bob” Jones was associated 
with the Mutual Reserve Fund for 
twenty-four years, rising from office boy 
to assistant secretary, a position he held 
for ten years. He resigned in 1906 to 
join the L. A. Cerf Agency of the Mu- 
tual Benefit as assistant manager and 
supervisor, and seven years later took 
up the rate book for the State Mutual, 
making a fine record in the field. 

The State Mutual appointed him asso- 
ciate general agent with C. W. Anderson 
at No. 220 Broadway. Later, in 1916, he 
was made general agent and established 
an office at 80 Maiden Lane, He is now 
located in the new building at 90 John 
Street. 

Sees Greater Specialization 


Firmly sold on today’s conception of 
life insurance selling, Mr. Jones feels 
that this is only a beginning as far as 
public appreciation of insurance is con- 
cerned. He believes that the business 
will continue to become more special- 
ized; that agents will center their ac- 
tivity on one line of endeavor. He per- 
sonally concentrates his efforts on sell- 
ing insurance for protective purposes, is 
interested in having the family head pre- 
serve a decent living standard for his 
family when he has passed on. 

Away from the office and business Mr. 
Jones takes keen interest in church and 
Sunday school work. He has been a 
Sunday school superintendent for thirty- 
four years and has manifested particular 
interest in boys’ activities. A believer in 
prohibition, also, he has made many ad- 
dresses on the subject. He is the presi- 
dent of a summer colony at Culver Lake, 
N. J., where he and his family spend 
their summers. 

This fine tribute to Mr. Jones has been 
given ‘The Eastern Underwriter by 
Julian S. Myrick, prominent Mutual Life 
manager of New York City who has 
been associated with him many years in 
National Association work: 

Julian S. Myrick’s Tribute 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I learn that Robert L. Jones will 
celebrate his fiftieth anniversary of en- 
tering the life insurance business on 
June 26th. 

“I can hardly remember the time since 





ROBERT L. JONES 


I have had anything to do with the life 
insurance business in New York City 
that he has not been one of those rare 
men who give the best there is in them 
for the good of the business, who by 
their work and example raise the ideals 
and the ethics of the business to a high- 
er plane and who work unselfishly for 
the advancement of the business to which 
they have dedicated their lives. He is 
ever faithful in the performance of any 
work that he undertakes, has a great 
capacity for friendship and even though 
he disagrees at times with other people, 








The CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 





SITUATION WANTED 


with progressive insurance firm. Young lady, age 27, single. Business educa- 
tion—high school and N. Y. U. Eight years office and secretarial work with 
manufacturing firm. Past 24 years secretary and assistant to branch manager 
large insurance organization. Business changes reason for seeking new connec- 
tion. Immediate salary less important than good opportunity. Highest refer- 
ences. Would accept temporary position. 


Box 1198 


The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton Street, New York City 











is always tolerant and generous of their 
point of view. 
Reverence for Business 

“I think that he regards his business 
with the same reverence that he regards 
his family and his church and gives it 
the same degree of loyalty and affec- 
tion. Our business and our lives have 
been made much richer for having had 
the association and friendship of Rob- 
ert L. Jones and this applies also to his 
work in connection with the State and 
National Life Underwriting Associations 
where he has played an important part 
in their activities. ; 

“He still remains young and vigorous 
in spite of his fifty years of work and it 
is to be hoped that he will enjoy his 
work until the time that he deems it 
wise and prudent for him to retire from 
his business activities. Judging from his 
speed of foot and activity of mind it will 
be at least another fifty years before 
this becomes necessary, at least I hope 
so.” 





PLAN TRIP TO MEXICO 

The 1932 Lamar Life Floating Conven- 
tion will be held aboard the S. S. 
“Atenas” and will begin in New Orleans 
on July 30, the sailing date for the cruise 
to Mexico. This is one week earlier 
than had been originally planned. P. K. 
Lutken, executive vice-president, will 
head the expedition to Mexico. 








Established . 
1847 


ANNOUNCES 


the appointment of 


MR. F. E. GENDRON 


as Manager for | 


NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers and others desiring information 
about the CANADA LIFE’S attractive 
Life Insurance or Annuity contracts are 
cordially invited to avail themselves of the 
benefit of MR. GENDRON’S extensive 


experience. 








Drop into the Office and Get Acquainted 


with 


MR. F. E. GENDRON 


CANADA LIFE OFFICES 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
Telephone BEekman 3—6141-2-3 








Policy Not Payable 
For Life Imprisonment 


AGAINST THE PUBLIC POLICY 





Maine Supreme Judicial Court Holds 
That Even Capital Punishment Would 
Not Mature Policy Value 





A life insurance policyholder may be 
legally dead when condemned to life im- 
prisonment for murder but his estate 
may not collect the face of his policy 
as a death claim, the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine has held in the case of 
Henry Cleaves Sullivan, administrator, v. 
the Prudential. The court held that even 
in case of actual death by capital pun- 
ishment the policy could not mature as it 
would be against public policy. 

The policy was held by Kenneth C. 
Williams, who was sentenced to state 
prison for life when 21 years old for 
the murder of his wife. The policy was 
four years old. 

Justice Dunn, who cited many maxims 
demonstrating the fact that life impris- 
onment did count in almost all matters 
as equal to physical death, said in part 
in his opinion: 

“Does the policy, itself silent as to 
coverage of the contingency, oblige pay- 
ment of liability, as for actual death, 
upon the life imprisonment of the in- 
sured, the punishment affixed by law, 
upon his just conviction for murder? 

“There is, in every contract of life in- 
surance, an implied obligation on the 
part of the insured, that he will do noth- 
ing wrongfully to hasten its maturity. 
Where, according to the laws, capital 
punishment was inflicted on conviction 
of murder, death in such manner was 
held not covered by insurance, though 
the policy contained no express excep- 
tion; the considerations were based upon 
public policy. 

“But the reasoning of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is here adopt- 
ed, as extending in equal degree, at least, 
where life imprisonment is limited to the 
felonious homicide in which the charac- 
teristic distinction is the presence of 
malice; and civil death with deprivation 
of property results when the sentence of 
the condemned murderer is put into ef- 
fect. 

“Imprisonment of this insured did not 
accelerate his insurance contract; the 
risk was that of natural, actual death. 





651 TAKE C.L.U. EXAMS 





American College Reports Substantial 
Increase in Number of Appli- 
cants for Degree 

The sixth series of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter examinations, held from June 
16 to 18 at fifty different colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States, drew 651, as against the 521 who 
took last year’s examinations. 

More than 900 life underwriters were 
eligible to take the 1932 examinations 
but for various reasons many were un- 
able to this year. However, the numbet 
was nearly three times as large as the 
number appearing in 1930, and the Amer- 
ican College is very gratified at the 
growth in interest. 
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Dr. Lawrence G. Sykes 
Joins Life Institute 


APPOINTED MEDICAL DIRECTOR 





Leaves Connecticut General As Medical 
Director July; Has Had 
Notable Career 





The Life Extension Institute of New 
York has appointed Dr. Lawrence G. 
Sykes medical director succeeding to the 
position held by the late Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk. 

Dr. Sykes has been since 1924 medical 
director of the Connecticut General Life. 
His activities in the insurance-medical 
field have covered a wide range. He has 
been for the past year chairman of the 
medical section of the American Life 
Convention. As head also of the avia- 
tion committee of the convention he had 
charge of some extremely important 
studies on aviation hazards. 

Dr. Sykes has held many offices in the 
Association of Life Insurance Medical 
Directors and last year was elected first 
vice-president. He was chairman of the 
medical examiners committee of the as- 
sociation. He is likewise chairman of 
the Association of Hartford Medical Di- 
rectors and also a member of the board 
of censors of the Hartford Medical 
Society. 

Dr. Sykes is a native of Milwaukee 
and graduated from the medical school 
of the University of Illinois. He prac- 
tised medicine in Milwaukee for a num- 
ber of years before becoming assistant 
medical director of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life, a position he held for twelve 
years. 





PAYS FAMILY INCOME CLAIM 





Union Central Settlement Shows What 
Large Profits Are Possible 
Through New Plan 


The Union Central recently paid what 
is probably one of the largest claim set- 
tlements in the history of the new Fam- 
ily Income Plan, according to Herman 
A. Zischke, manager for the company in 
Chicago. 

On February 2 of this year, a Chi- 
cogan purchased two Family Income 
units from a Union Central representa- 
tive of the Chicago office, paying annual 
premiums of $444.60 and $666.90, or a 
total of $1,111.50. Just three months 
later he died. These contracts, represent- 
ing $25,000 of life insurance, when com- 
bined, will guarantee the beneficiary an 
income of $250 a month for 19 years and 
nine months—237 instalments in all. The 
lump sum which will be paid at the end 
of the income period added to the incom« 
payments will bring the total up to al- 
most $84,000. This sum will, of course 
be augmented by surplus interest pay- 
ments. 





PRIDDYS TO SAIL TUESDAY 


Lawrence Priddy, well known New 
York Life representative in New York 
City, and Mrs. Priddy will sail next 
Tuesday on the steamship Kungsholm 
for a forty-five day cruise to the “Land 
of the Midnight Sun.” Among the 
countries to be visited are Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Denmark and 
Russia. 





F. L. WRIGHT ESTATE 


The estate of Flavel L. Wright, gen- 
eral agent for the Northwestern Mutual 
In St. Louis, who died in April, has been 
valued at $215,604.54. The inventory val- 
ued his contract with the Northwestern 
at $200,000. In addition, Mr. Wright 
carried a considerable amount of life 
insurance for the benefit of his wife and 
amily. 





HOME LIFE BOARD ELECTION 

Harold E. Herrick, member of the law 
firm of Richards & Affeld in New York 
City, has been elected a member of the 


board of directors of the Home Life of 
New York. 


GETS ADDED RESPONSIBILITY 





J. A. Spargur Is Named Agency Man- 
ager in Des Moines by Bankers 
Life 

An important appointment was an- 
nounced this week by the Bankers Life 
of Iowa, that of J. A. Spargur, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, as agency 
manager for the company in Des Moines. 
For the past two years the home office 
agency of the company, which includes 
seventeen counties in central Iowa, has 
been under the supervision of the home 
office agency department, in which Mr. 
Spargur has been active. 

Mr. Spargur has been a member of 
the Bankers Life organization since 
1919. He commenced his career as a 
salesman of the Indiana agency in that 
year and made an unusual record as a 
producer, qualifying for all of the com- 
pany’s highest honor organizations. In 
1926 he was appointed a regional super- 
visor for the eastern territory, and on 
September 1, 1928, he moved to Des 
Moines, becoming assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 


KELL ON EMPLOYMENT 





Missouri State Official Urges Business 
Firms to Employ Workers from 
Many Now Available 

Business firms, which will take ad- 
vantage of the present abundance of ex- 
cellent unemployed workers to build up 
a strong personnel will be in an espe- 
cially advantageous position when busi- 
ness moves upward, Charles Kell, as- 
sistant secretary of the Missouri State 
Life, declared in a radio address from 
St. Louis last week. He spoke under the 
auspices of the Citizens Free Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

He pointed out that employers can add 
to their personnel by adopting the stag- 
ger system of work which spreads the 
amount of available employment over a 
larger number of workers. He said that 
by keeping available a generous supply 
of trained workers it will be easier to 
expand when conditions open up again. 





PILOT LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The following new general agency ap- 
pointments have been made by the Pilot 
Life of Greensboro, N. C.: R. G. Rhett, 
Jr., Charleston, S. C.; F. A. Cribbs, Con- 
way, S. C.; John W. MacDowell, Gaff- 
ney, S. 





IF 
you © 
ARE 


NOT w 


to tackle an associate general agent's 
job on a commission basis we offer an 
immediate opening in a small growing 
agency for any worthwhile man who 
has a good record. 


This is decidedly an opportunity for 


the future! Write in confidence to 


Box 1200, 


THE EasteRN UNDERWRITER, 
94 Fulton Street, New York 











NEW OKLAHOMA COMPANY 

The North American Life of Oklahoma 
has been chartered with $50,000 capital. 
Incorporators listed included T. T. Fos- 
ter, I. K. Butts and L. W. Thompson. 
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Ideas Sell Life Insurance 


New Tax Laws Increase Need 
For Life Insurance! 


‘Estate Transfer Costs are now greater 


Forced Sale of Assets frequently incur loss 


Plenty of cash will avoid forced Sales 


“Life Insurance is cash for future Delivery” 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


oF New YORK 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


CHICKERING 4-2180 


“Organized Co-operative Action”’ 
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NONE BETTER 


There are no policies better adapted 
INDUSTRIAL — OR — ORDINARY 


to the public need than those issued by 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE—JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Opportunity for Quality Men 
NEW JERSEY—NEW YORK— PENNSYLVANIA — CONNECTICUT 
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FUND — O — MENTALS 


An up-to-the-minute training course, just off the press for Berkshire Life men 
General agents of the company are very enthusiastic over this new course 
Proper training and education was never as necessary 





Practical Suggestio raky to Help the Man With the Rate This is another step in Berkshire progress toward the success of the company’s 


five year programme 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. H 3 : FRED H. RHODES, President 


Book Increase His Income and General E 


Which would you 
Possibilities do? asks the Home A 
in Life Agency Maga- Clever on the corner of the 
Reinstatement zine. Approach prospect’s desk, sug- 
Spend hours and ' gests Travelers’ Pro- 

hours working on a new prospect, who tection, and say to him: 
is eventually closed for a $5,000 policy, 





Why not put your 
life insurance manual 











CITES IMPORTANCE OF FOOD 





FOR SALE—Insurance Library of 
New York General Agent including 
110 volumes “N. Y. Insurance Re- 


Psychologist Points Out Relation of Dict 


“In that book is a quotation for every to Efficiency on Job in Address 





with an annual premium of $100, 
or 

Spend one hour out of one day’s eight 
hour schedule persuading a lapsed $1,000 
policyholder to reinstate his policy—or 
to change his mind and not surrender 
it—when he may be the lead to six new 
$5,000 cases? 

Both, of course, is your natural an- 
swer. But just remember that second 
item and don’t overlook it in making out 
your daily schedule. 

Both are important—equally important. 
The renewal means more than a small 
commission—it means an entree to an 
important future center of influence. 

om Se 


The business of 
Wearing selling life insurance 
“Insurance is rapidly becoming 
Glasses” as highly specialized 
as any of the regu- 
larly classified “professions,” comments 
Security Mutuai Roster. The results of 
careful study of the fundamentals of in- 
surance and its application to the needs 
of the family, personal estates, business 
and human plans and activities, cannot 
but develop in the mind of the insur- 
ance salesman an attitude that applies 
the principles of insurance to every event 
and condition that crosses his path. 

This attitude has been very appro- 
priately called “Looking Through Your 
Insurance Glasses.” Turn your “Insur- 
ance Glasses” on your local daily news- 
paper, on the records of births in court 
house or city hall which will give you a 
list of all boys born 10 years ago; turn 
them on the conversations of acquaint- 
ances that will tell you of new concerns 
in your community, new business part- 
nerships, weddings, new homes pur- 

- chased and old homes sold, new jobs se- 
cured and a hundred other changes that 
mean new responsibilities to be safe- 
guarded with life insurance. 

Look through your “Insurance Glasses” 
at the grocer, the baker, the butcher and 
the service station man. Keep them on 
when you talk to your doctor, minister, 
dentist, lawyer, banker and clothier; in 
fact, every one you meet in all walks 
of life when peered at through brightly 
polished “Insurance Glasses” is a pros- 
pect. The fellow you would least sus- 
pect of having ambition to forge ahead 
may be nursing a dream that you can 
help him realize which he himself, not 
having your knowledge of life insur- 
ance, would not suspect to be possible. 

Prospecting is just one branch of your 
activities, but it is one at which you can 
be working every day and which will 
provide material to keep your business 
hours filled with interviews instead of 
“cold turkey” calls. Even if your old 
policyholders are not in a position to 
buy new insurance, canvass them regu- 
larly for new prospects. 


kind of annuity or life insurance con- 
tract or combination that a man could 
possibly need—some of the finest invest- 
ments on the market today. I have spent 
a lot of time studying that book and 
studying the contracts that are quoted 
in it. 

“If you and I spent a little time study- 
ing the investment and insurance needs 
of you and your family, combining what 
you know about those things and what 
I know about these contracts, I believe 
we could work out the best combination 
investment and insurance program that 
you ever dreamed about. I'll stake my 
time against your time if you want to 
give half an hour to it, or an hour to it, 
or several hours to it. Any time you 
say. In fact, we'll start right now if 
you want to.” 

* 49 


An effective argu- 

To Tell ment for those who 

Those Who are considering laps- 

Would Lapse ing because of “hard 

times” is offered in 

the agency bulletin of the New York 

Life. The bulletin urges agents to put 
it this way: 

Would the captain of a vessel that was 
beginning to founder in a bad storm at 
sea start to save the ship by throwing 
over the life boat? 

Then why should a man temporarily 
in the midst of an industrial storm first 
drop his life insurance in an effort to 
save the family ship? 

Wouldn’t the wife and children be in 
much the same position as the passen- 
gers and crew of the boatless ship, if the 
vessel went down in a storm? 


ch logical 


recently. 


cium and phosphorous bearing foods, and 
carbohydrate foods, especially the sugars, 
are ones, Dr. Laid reported, which sci- 
entific research is showing to have a pro- 
found relation to fatigue and production. 
Studies were cited which discovered that 
workers on a habitually low carbohydrate 
diet were lower in production than when tion jn writing. The 
they were put on a high carbohydrate a 
What is probably of more inter- 
however, is the dis- 
covery that he does not feel fatigued as 
the high carbohydrate 
This paradox of doing more work 
and feeling less fatigued about it, is due, 
he explained, to the carbohydrate foods 
being the primary sources of muscular 
energy. 


diet. 
est to the worker, 


much 
dict. 


at Swampscott 

lind out what an applicant for a po- 
sition eats before you hire him, was the 
advice given by Dr. 
director of the Colgate University Psy- 
Laboratory, at the summer 
meeting of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association at Swampscott, Mass., 
tests for selecting 
workers were temporarily shelved by the 
psychologist who pointed out the grow- 
ing body of scientific knowledge which 
shows the importance of dict as concerns 
fatigue and efficiency. 


Donald A. Laird, 





ports” from 1830 to date. Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Company, Trust Dept., 
176 Broadway, N. Y. 








bearing foods, cal- St ee ; 
: & Southern Life. 


record in writing. 


signs,” he said. 








FOILING THE TWISTER 


Make Him Put Proposition in Writing, 
Says J. J. Doyle; Swindler Won’t 
Dare Be So Definite 


The way to foil the twister is to make 
him “put it in writing,” says J. J. Doyle, 
manager of publications of the Western 


“Policyholders who are approached by 
one of these twisters and advised to sur- 
render policies to take insurance in some 
other concern and give the application to 
him, should ask him to put his proposi- 


chances are he 


won't do it. He will wiggle out of it. 
He knows that he cannot give any bet- 
ter protection and he won’t dare go on 
He can deny what 
he says and he can claim that the policy- 
holder misunderstood him, but he can be 
held accountable for what he writes and 





GOOD CHILD MORTALITY 


Child mortality was at its most favor- 
able point in public health history in 
1931, according to the Metropolitan Life. 
The death rate for 1 to 14 years of age 
was 2.65 per 
children of Industrial policyholders. 


Figures were for 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company fort Wayne. Indiana 





views. 


edge of insurance. 


confident. 


where in this issue. 


day’s program, 


fear does man _ progress. 


Newark Congress 


(Continued from Page 13) 


to contend. Only through overcoming 


Bringing his 


subject down to the life insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Ellis said that many agents are 
hindered by fearing objections which do 
not arise in nine-tenths of their inter- 


Every buyer of insurance has the right 
to expect two things of an agent, Mr 
Ellis said—absolute integrity and knowl- 
An agent who isnt 
equipped with these weapons will not be 
3ut as he adds to his know! 
edge, confidence appears and fear disap- 
pears. In suggesting a remedy for over 
coming fear the speaker urged the agents 
not to fight it, but to ban it from their 
thoughts by concentrating on the prob- 
lem at hand. Psychologists say the hu 
man mind is only capable of holding one 
thing at a time, so that if a man concen 
trates on the idea of success and works 
toward that end he'll not be able to be 
thinking of doubts at the same time. 

Theodore M. Riehle’s remarks on cat 
dinal principles of selling followed Mr. 
Ellis’s address. They are quoted else 
As the last feature 
of the congress program Professor Ben- 
diner summarized the high spots of the 
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Rollin Young Receives 
A. L. C. Appointment 


SELECTED FROM LARGE FIELD 








Franklin Life Official Will Join Con- 
vention as Assistant Manager and 
Actuary September 1 





Word comes from*the American Life« 


Convention that Rollin Young, associate 
actuary of the Franklin Life of Spring- 
field, Ill., has been selected to serve in 


the important position of assistant man- 
ager and actuary. Mr. Young will enter 
upon his new duties September 1, filling 
the vacancy caused in the organization 
late in 1931 when Wendell P. Coler re- 
signed to become actuary of the Ameri- 
can Central Life. 

Mr. Young was selected from a large 
field of life insurance actuaries who were 
considered for the position by a special 
committee representing the executive 
committee of the conyention. This com- 
mittee was comnosed.of: Daniel Boone, 
president of the Midland Life; O. J. 
Arnold, president, Northwestern Nation- 
al, and John M. Laird, vice-president, 
Connecticut General: and president of 
the American Life Convention. 


Mr. Young’s Career 


Born in Springfield, Ill, on March 2, 
1899, and educated in'the schools of that 
city, Mr. Young began his life insurance 
career with the Franklin Life eleven 
years ago. His first connection was with 
the company’s actuarial department and 
until about four :years ago his duties 
were strictly actuarial. In recent years, 
however, his work had been expanded to 
include other departments of the com- 
pany. He is a member of the Office 
Methods Committee and has been drawn 
into the agency work of the company. 
In the last two years he had been a 
material factor in the development of the 
company’s agency forces in Illinois. 

He is a Fellow of the American Insti- 
tute of Actuaries and an Associate of 
the Actuarial Society of America. He 
served for two years on the American 
Tnstitute’s examination committee. Mr. 
Young will be presented to the general 
membership of the American Life Con- 
vention at the twenty-seventh annual 
meeting to be held jat the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada, on October 3 
to 7, 1932. 





JOINS NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 


Equitable Society Now Member with 
Aetna Life, John Hancoc, Met~opoli- 
tan, Prudential, Ins. Co. of N. A., 
and Home (Fire) 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has been elected 'to membership in the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
being represented therein by Arthur H. 
Reddall, assistant secretary and adver- 

tising manager. 

Other insurance companies in the as- 
sociation, and names of their representa- 
tives follow: . 

Aetna Life (a¢eident and liability de- 
partment): Stanley, F. Withe, manager, 
department of publicity. 

_Home (Fire) Insurance Co.: Malcolm 
B. Hicks, advertising manager. 

John Hancock: Henry H. Putnam, 
manager, department of publicity. 

. Insurance Co. of)North Amevici: C. A. 
almer, advertising manager. 

Metropolitan Life: J. E. D. Bencdict, 
advertising manager. — 

Prudential Insurance Co.: George W. 
Munsick, vice-president; Arthur A. 
‘isk, manager, advertising department. 





RETIREMENT PLANS POPULAR 


Family Income and Limited Payment 
Life plans showed the greatest percen- 
tage of gain in popularity among appli- 
cants for Fidelity Mutual protection last 
Prete These two classifications were 
the only ones to show gains in both the 


more-than-$10, i sf 
brackets. $10,000 and less-than-$10,000 


SUN LIFE PROMOTION 





C. S. V. Branch, Authority on Reinsur- 
ance, Made Second Vice-President; 
Many Years With Company 
The Sun Life has announced the pro- 
motion of C. S. V. Branch to be second 
vice-president. Mr. Branch has spent his 
entire business career with the company 
and has held many important positions, 
representing the Sun at home and 
abroad. For a time he was in charge 
of the company’s divisions in British Co- 

lumbia and Mexico. 

In December, 1915, Mr. Branch was 
appointed an officer with the title of as- 
sistant secretary in charge of reinsur- 
ance. He is recognized as somewhat of 
an authority on that branch of the busi- 
ness. Since his recall from the field he 
has been entrusted with many important 
missions that have taken him to all parts 
of the world. 





PLANS IN PHILADELPHIA 


A life insurance school, with training 
and field supervision, is one of the main 
points on the program for the coming 
year’s administration of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, ac- 


- cording to Louis F. Paret, retiring presi- 


dent. Another project in view is the 
building of a life insurance library. 


“Sell Prospects Future 
Summer Vacations” 


MANHATTAN LIFE’S SALES TIP 





Says Agents Can Often Sell on More 
Immediate Needs if Vacation 
Approach Fails 





While the present summer vacation is 
uppermost in the mind of prospects it is 
a good time to help them to plan for 
vacations of the future, says the agency 
bulletin of the Manhattan Life, adding: 

“This idea, on second thought, does 
not represent a needless luxury and 
should be a salable one. Vacations, be- 
cause of the gruelling rush and routine 
of modern life, are fast becoming a ne- 
cessity, as has the semi-annual trip to 
the dentist or the wearing of glasses. 

“To your explanation of buying insur- 
ance in order to assure vacations for the 
family in the future, many of your pros- 
pects will probably reply in this vein: 

“Why are you talking to me about 
saving for future vacations when money 
is as hard to get as it is at present? 
Why, if I pay the mortgage on my home, 
I'll be lucky.’ And there will be your 
opportunity to take him up on that state- 
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You Will Find It Profitable 
To Call at the 


NEW HOME OFFICE OF THE 


EASTERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
® Individual Service and Attention ® 


Disability Monthly Income— 
Full Benefits 


SUB-STANDARD INSURANCE 


303 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ae 


ment and sell him insurance to protect 
that mortgage. 

“From the prospect’s turndown of the 
idea of future summer vacations for his 
family you have an excellent opportunity 
to gather information as to lissmore im- 
mediate needs and sell him insurance on 
the basis of those needs.” 











HEADS NEWARK AGENCY 


Fred A. Ditmars led the Newark agen- 
cy of the Massachusetts Mutual in paid- 
for business for the month of May and 
ranked sixth in paid-for business of all 
the agents of the company. 

















me N®NL TRADITION 
of SECURITY 


Recognizing that its obligations must be met with the cer- 
tainty of the sunrise, Northwestern National’s chief aim has 
always been to provide absolute security for its policy- 
holders. Never has this been lost sight of, nor has anything 
ever been permitted to assume greater importance. 





The men who direct the desti- 
nies of an institution are as 
important an indication of its 
strength as are the figures of its 

Jinancial statement. 


Board of Directors 


*F. A. CHAMBERLAIN 
Chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. Director since 
1905. 


*E. W. DECKER 


President of the Northwest Ban- 
corporation and of the North- 
western National Bank of Min- 
neapolis. Director since 1905. 


*C. T. JAFFRAY 


President of the “Soo Line” 
Railway and Chairman of the 
Board of the First Bank Stock 
crporation. Director since 1905. 
*THEODORE WOLD 
Vice President, Northwestern 
National Bank and formerly 
Governor, Federal Reserve Bank, 
i\inth District. Director since 
1926. 


E. L. CARPENTER 
President of Shevlin, Carpenter 
& Clarke Co., nationally known 
wholesale lumber dealers. Direc- 
tor since 1911. 


A. F. PILLSBURY 
Treasurer, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, known all over the 
world. Director since 1924. 


*THOMAS F. WALLACE 
President, Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, the largest sav- 
ings bank between Cleveland 
and San Francisco. Director 
since 1925. 


F. T. HEFFELFINGER 
President, F. H. Peavey Com- 
pany, largest grain firm in the 
world. Director since July, 1928. 

*0. J. ARNOLD 


President; Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. Director since 1925. 


*Member executive and 
finance committees. 








NWNL’s success in attaining this major objective has long 
been fully demonstrated, and is disclosed by the Company’s 


successive Annual Reports. 


Stability is revealed as NYNL’s 


: outstanding characteristic, in its 47th Annual Report, cover- 
ing transactions of 1931 and setting forth its financial situa- 


tion at the year’s close. 


Strict adherence to sound underwriting, investment, and 
sales practices and to conservative general business prin- 
ciples has enabled NWNL always to maintain its position of 
impregnable stability, through good years and lean. The 
fact that NWNL closed 1931 with no bond, in its long list of 
bond holdings, in default as to principal or interest, is typi- 
cal of the results attained by its careful, experienced man- 
agement in every department of the business. 


NWNL tradition, placing security above all other consid- 
erations, and the continuity of the management which 
has carried on and perfected this tradition, give definite 
assurance that regardless of times and conditions, NYNL will 


never compromise security. 





STRONG 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Minneapolis.Minn. 


LIBERAL 
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Importance of Timing 
Stressed by W. H. Beers 


ONE OF AGENT’S BIG TASKS 








Says Good Interview Usually Consumes 
Forty-five Minutes to One Hour; 
Three Periods For Closing 





“Tt’s all in the timing,” was the mess- 
age which William H. Beers, general 
agent for the New England Mutual in 
New York City, gave the 400 agents who 
attended the sales congress in Newark 
last Friday. In emphasizing the value of 
time, Mr. Beers pointed out that it is 
especially important in the realm of sell- 
ing, and that life insurance agents must 
forever keen in mind that there is a time 
to do certain things and a time not to 
do these things. 

Too many young agents don’t tale 
enough time to properly learn the busi- 
ness of life insurance selling at the start, 
Mr. Beers said. Life insurance is much 
too difficult to learn quickly and the new 
man shouldn’t expect to accomplish won- 
ders in his first year. There are many 
advantages to be gained in training for 
the Chartered Life Underwriter degree, 
the speaker pointed out. Among other 
things the study will re-enthuse a man, 
keep him interested, and make him think. 

Daily Prospecting 

Speaking on conserving time the 
speaker stressed the advantage of agents 
knowing about their prospects before 
calling on them. He said that informa- 
tion about a man can be secured in ad- 
vance if properly gone about and that an 
agent armed with sufficient data can con- 
duct a far more intelligent interview. 
The art of knowing how to prospect was 
also discussed by Mr. Beers, who sees 
many merits in making prospecting a 
daily habit to be carried on constantly 
in connection with the other work. An 
agent, he said, should recognize the fact 
that all are not prospects, that there is 
a wrong type of prospect for him just as 
there is a right type. 

The need of correctly timing the clos- 
ing was also emphasized by the general 
agent. His investigation has shown that 
a good interview usually consumes forty- 
five minutes to one hour. “Closing is a 
process,” he said, “to be kept in mind 
and time reserved for it. Set three pe- 
riods in your sales presentation for clos- 
ing. Get a man to agree along with you 
as you go and you don’t have to ask him 
directly if he wants to buy. You can 
take that for granted. 

“The best time to get a binder is, of 
course, at the first interview. The easiest 
time is usually right after a man’s been 
examined. He is then working right 
along with the agent and interested. My 
own experience has shown me that mon- 
ey can be gotten in advance, 95% of the 
time. It’s merely a question of getting 
the habit of asking for it. There are 
two good constructive reasons why an 
agent should ask for the money. First, 
the man is entitled to the immediate pro- 
tection, and, secondly, the agent is left 
free from worrv. can go about his busi- 
ness concentrating on the problem at 
hand.” 


WIDOW AS ADMINISTRATRIX 

A widow acting for herself and later 
as administratrix of an estate counts le- 
gally as two different persons in most 
respects, under a decision of the Mu- 
nicipal Court, Borough of Queens, New 
York City, in the case of Mary Kane v. 
Metropolitan Life. Mrs. Kane accepted 
the return of the premiums rather than 
the face of the policy when the company 
denied liability on the ground that Kane 
had tuberculosis when he became in- 
sured. She later was appointed admin- 
istratrix and started suit to collect in 
that capacity the face of the policy less 
the premiums returned. The court held 
that under the provisions of the policy 
the widow had no claim to waive as the 
option of paying her rather than the es- 
tate rested with the company. There- 
fore her action as widow was not bind- 
ing upon her as administratrix. 





Charles F. Williams of the Western & 
Southern Life recently received an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws from 
Xavier University, Cincinnati, in recog- 
nition of civic and humanitarian service. 
In the accompanying cut he is shown re- 
ceiving the degree. 





WIN TRIP TO NEWARK 

Three members of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life agency in Pittsburgh, of which 
Jay Ream is general agent, were guests 
at the home office of the company in 
Newark last week, having won the trip 
through winning in a contest carried on 
in their agency. The winners were W 
B. Rowe, H. E. Barnes and W. W. 
Lusk. 





MAY PRODUCTION INCREASE 

The Brooklyn National reports an in- 
crease in Ordinary business for May of 
7.6% and for the first five months of 
1932 an increase of 18.6% over the re- 
spective periods of 1931. One thing 
which has contributed substantially to 
the increased production is the com- 
pany’s new retirement income policy. 


PHOENIX OF VIENNA 50 YEARS OLD 
The Phoenix Life of Vienna is fifty 
years old this year. The business of the 
company has grown tremendously in 
post-war times and its life business in 
force is today nine times that of 1913. 








LIVING policyholders of the Sun 
Life were paid in benefits during 
1931 $68,000,000—THREE TIMES 
as much as beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. 


This was due, partly, to the fact 
that trained Sun Life representa- 
tives, when selling insurance, coun- 
sel their policyholders how to se- 
cure a dual advantage—the maxi- 
mum benefit to THEMSELVES, and 
the greatest protection to their 
DEPENDANTS. 





“The Proof of the 
Pudding”— 


LIFE insurance benefits . . .. can be 


Proved while you are still ALIVE! 


The insured no longer have to "die 
to win." 


The Sun Life enjoys a remarkable 
record for the persistency of its 
business —largely the result of 
sound advice and expert service to 
its policyholders, by its representa- 
tives. 


Sun Life representatives sold 
$528,000,000 new paid-for insur- 
ance last year, making the Com- 
pany's total business in force over 
Three Billions—an impressive re- 
flection of public confidence. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 


TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 
NON-CANCELLABLE, NON-PRORATA- 


BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 

THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 

—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 

FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 
SSS eee 





COFFIN IN MID-WEST 

Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, and 
Edward C. Anderson, agency assistant, 
are making a trip throughout the mid- 
west. While on this trip Mr. Coffin will 
address the General Agents’ and Man- 
agers’ Association of Indianapolis and 
the Life Underwriters Association of St. 
Louis. 

KEER IN SEATTLE 

Theodore F. Keer of Van Vliet & 
Keer, general agents in Newark for the 
Prudential, has been in Seattle, Wash., 
to attend the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Rotary International. 








LIVE LEADS— 


Fidelity lead service pro- 
vides a steady stream of live 
leads. The average policy writ- 
ten from these leads and the 
premium values are large. Re- 
turns from circularization on 
the Income for Life Plan, 
originated by Fidelity, are ex- 
ceptionally high. 


Fivetity AGENTS ProFit 


With an effective lead ser- 
vice and a complete kit of sales 
tools, Fidelity agents are prof- 
iting. Low Rate Life, Family 
Income, Disability, Accidental 
Death Benefits and a full line 
of annuity forms are included. 
They are backed by more than 
half a century of fair dealing. 


Send for booklet 


“The Company Back of the 
Contract” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presatent 


fief Pixsun MUTUAL LIFE 
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David F. Houston On 
Economic Situation 


OTHER DEPRESSIONS WORSE 








American People Look Too Much to 
Government For Salvation; Uni- 


fied Banking a Need 





When David F. Houston, president of 

the Mutual Life, discusses business, fi- 
nance or government he is always 
listened to with the closest attention be- 
cause he has a reputation as a sound 
student of public affairs. He talked on 
all three of these themes at a recent 
meeting of the field force of the Mutual 
Life. 
Mr. Houston has no doubt about the 
recovery of this country from the pres- 
ent depression but does not indulge in 
forecasting. He pointed out that there 
have been other periods of depression 
in the past that have been more devas- 
tating than the present one. For in- 
stance, the situation of the country today 
is not as bad as it was from 1837 to 1842. 
That depression was brought on by over- 
expansion and speculation. The difficul- 
ties were also world-wide. There was a 
banking collapse. There was another 
similar panic in 1857 and again in 1873. 

Mr. Houston said that the present dif- 
ficulties were not due to lack of money 
or credit, or Allied debts, or Wall Street 
speculation. “If I were to attempt to 
account for the present difficulty,” said 
Mr. Houston, “I should, of course, as- 
sign as the first controlling cause the 
late war with its enormous destruction 
of life and property, causing tremendous 
expenditures and staggering debts and 
claims. Next I should indicate the growth 
of the spirit of Nationalism and the con- 
tinuous erection of high trade barriers of 
all sorts. We find the western world 
increasingly trying to function in water- 
tight economic compartments. There are 
fourteen nations of Europe with a small- 
er average area than that of South Car- 
olina and a smaller average population 
than that of Ohio. Each of these little 
countries has its own national set-up, its 
own military system and its own tariff 
and other trade barriers. It is impossi- 
ble for economic forces to operate ef- 
fectively in the midst of such entangle- 
ments. 

“In the next place I should mention 
the enormous over-expansion after the 
war of a number of important industries 
and the over-production of a number of 
important commodities such as wheat 
and cotton, fuels, textiles, automobiles 
and other things.” 

Mr. Houston showed how the cost of 
government had risen from 8% of the 
national income in 1913 to 31% in 1931. 
He said that one cause of our situation 
was the disposition of the American peo- 
ple to look unduly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and particularly to the Federal 
Treasury, for their salvation. Another 
cause is the excessive number of small, 
weak banks, particularly state banks. He 
thought a unified banking system would 
be a gain for this nation. Mr. Houston 
IS not pessimistic about the government. 
He said we have more of the good things 
ot the world than any other two nations 
put together. 





EFFECT OF NEW TAX LAWS 





Central Hanover Publishes Informative 
Pamphlet Showing Comparisons of 
Old and New Taxes 
_The Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co., of New York City, has published a 
pamphlet showing how incomes and es- 
tates are taxed under the revenue act 

of 1932, 

lhe bank points out in a separate mes- 
Sage to trust and life insurance repre- 
sentatives that this tax card enables them 
to prove that estate shrinkage has been 
greatly increased by the tax act, and 
adds: “Let your prospects compare the 


new estate taxes with the old. Central . 


anover not only believes life insurance 
should be a man’s first investment but 
that it is the most effective way to take 
tare of estate shrinkage.” 


TO CASH IN INSULL POLICIES 





Coverage on Samuel Insull and Associ- 
ates More Than $2,400,000; Middle 
West Utilities Beneficiary 

The life insurance policies of Samuel 
Insull and associates of his which total 
more than $2,400,000, will be turned into 
cash. An order allowing the receivers 
of the Middle West Utilities Co., to dis- 
continue same was granted this week by 
Judge W. G. Lindley of the Federal 
Court. 

The policies are for a total of $2,436,- 
C00, with the Middle West as the bene- 
ficiary. The cash surrender value has 
not been definitely worked out. The 
policies include one of Martin J. Insull 
for $750,000 and one of Samuel Insull 
for $495.368. Besides the twelve, three 
— similar policies are to be cashed 
ater. 





DUFFIELD PRINCETON PRESIDENT 

At the 185th commencement exercises 
at Princeton University this week Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, president of the Pru- 
dential. was sworn in as president of the 
university. Mr. Duffield will be acting 
president pending the selection of a per- 
manent president following the resigna- 
tion of Dr. John Grier Hibben. Presi- 
dent Duffield received the degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Rutgers University at 
the recent commencement there. 





building new organization. 


West. Can you qualify? 








BERMUDA IN 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August is the reward 
offered for outstanding production before August first. 
General Agents find our Convention trips of great help in 


We have a few General Agency openings in the Middle 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AUGUST 











J. W. BAIN FILES SUIT 

Under indictment on two charges of 
misappropriation of $154,000 from the 
Equitable Life and Casualty of Louis- 
ville, Ky., John W. Bain, former presi- 
dent of the company, has filed suit in 
Jefferson Circuit Court against the com- 
pany for $113,000. 


DR. O. H. ROGERS GETS DEGREE 

Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, chief medical di- 
rector of the New York Life had the de- 
gree of doctor of science conferred on 
him at the commencement of Union Col- 
lege in Schenectady this week. 


DERBY CONVENTION DELEGATE 

Elles M. Derby, executive secretary of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City, is leaving today to at- 
tend the annual convention of Theta 
Kappa Nu in Kansas City as a delegate 
from the New York Alumni Club of the 
fraternity. He will be back after July 4. 





ELECTION OF MISS ZEISS 
The new secretary of the Actuarial 
Club of St. Louis is Miss Katharine 
Zeiss, head of the Hollerith division of 
the actuarial department of the Mis- 
souri State Life. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


What a Father 
Did for His Daughter 


\ \ 7 HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a single-premium 
life annuity of $1000 a year payable $500 semi-annually. 


That was over 43 years ago. In all she has received $43,500; and 
the New York Life will, of course, continue to send her a check 
for $500 every six months as long as she lives. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think of any other 
gift her father could have made her that would have been so 
enduring, so helpful to her, so thoroughly significant of his desire 
to make her life financially safe? 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether she married 
or not and (if she married) whether her husband should prosper 
or fail or leave her unprovided for in 


event of his death. 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Beneficiary’s Influence 
Is Often Disregarded 


MANY MERITS IN CONTACTING 





Writer Points Out That Agent Often 
Loses Out in Not Making Acquaint- 
ance; Aid in Conservation 

“Know Your Senefici: iries” is the 
sound advice offered agents by Gertrude 
M. Millar, writing in the Pacific Mutual 
News. She points out that with the pres- 
ent tendency to emphasize the value of 
life insurance as a personal investment 
for the client, the interests of the bene- 
ficiary are apt to be unintentionally rele- 
gated to the background—at least during 
the actual process of the sale. 

Yet as long as protection remains the 
paramount feature of life insurance, the 
beneficiary for whose benefit that pro- 
tection is needed will constitute an im- 
portant factor in the sale of the policy, 
the writer continues. Without the bene- 
ficiary there would be no need. Without 
the need there could be no sale. 

The interests of the beneficiary are 
highly important to the underwriter and 
a personal acquaintance with the bene- 
ficiary is always desirable. In the great 
maiority of cases the insured will be 
—_ to appreciate the spirit of earnest 

rvice which prompts the underwriter’s 
suggestion that he be permitted to brief- 
ly cusiale to the beneficiary such points 
of the policy as directly concern that 
individual—usually, of course, the in- 
insured’s wife. 

Importance Increases 

After the sale has been consummated 
and your own personality has been large- 
ly withdrawn from the transaction, the 
beneficiary becomes a still more impor- 
tant factor in retaining the insurance in 
force. As premium deposits fall due, year 
by year, the Seneiicleny? s interest in the 
maintenance of the insurance may often 
turn the balance in favor of the continu- 
ance of the policy. If she knows that a 
certain insurance contract on her hus- 
band’s life has been definitely planned 
for her welfare and comfort—definitely 
arranged to meet her requirements; if 
she knows of the many supplementary 
benefits and advantages which the policy 
extends to her husband and herself, your 
client’s wife, as beneficiary, is likely to 
develop a conservation - consc iousness 
that will surprise you. One underwriter 
who has adopted the “double contact” 
plan recently stated that it had reduced 
his lapse ratio by one-half. 

Center of Influence 

Again, where the beneficiary is a 
woman, have you fully considered her 
as a source of new business—a center of 
influence? She herself may have a real 
life insurance need. Almost certainly she 
can be intereseted in the modernized ac- 
cident insurance which the Pacific Mutu- 
al is equipped to extend to her through 
its already famous Pacific Feature - D 
policy. She has women friends. Forty 
per cent of our country’s wealth is now 
owned and controlled by women. They 
figure prominently as stockholders in the 
largest corporations in America. They 
have established for themselves, it seems, 
a permanent place in the principal pro- 
fessions and industries. All of which in- 
dicates that these women friends of your 
client’s beneficiary have insurance needs 

and money to meet premium deposits; 
that they are, in fact. real prospects for 
you. Quite frequently their husbands 
have insurance needs and also are real 
prospects for you. 


ACCIDENTAL KILLING DECISION 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States has denied the insurance company 
a writ of certiorari in Aetna Life v. Hag- 
emeyer, where the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, Fifth Circuit, held that the fact 
that the insured was shot by another 
made a prima facie case of accidental 
killing within the double indemnity pro- 
vision of a life policy and that the jury 
could reject the testimony of the in- 
sured’s nephew, which was not directly 
contradicted, that he shot the insured in 
self-defense. 





MUST FIGHT ILLNESS 


Insured Who Allowed Infected Tooth to 
Remain Cannot Collect for Extended 
Disability, Court Holds 

\n insured under a disability clause 
who fails to take prompt action as rec- 
ommended by his physician and allows 
a diseased condition to continue has no 
right to receive payments for disability 
more than the time the disability should 
normally have existed, the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals has ruled in 
Cody v. John Hancock Mutual Life. 

The insured consulted his physician on 
April 17, 1930, and again on May 1, when 
he was informed that he was suffering 
from a toxic condition of the blood and 
advised to consult a dentist as to an in- 
fected tooth and diseased tonsils. It was 
not until July 19, 1930, that the insured 
went to the dentist, and the tooth was 
not extracted until February 16, 1931. 

Cody sued the company for eight 
month’s disability payments, from May 
10, 1930, to January 10, 1931. No legal 
precedent was found bearing directly on 
the question as to whether or not the 
insured could postpone treatment and 
collect from the insurance company for 
the results. It was held to be his duty 
to act with reasonable promptness, and 
the company to be liable for only so 
much time as it seemed probable the in- 
capacity should have lasted. 
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FIDELITY APPOINTMENT 

The Fidelity Mutual has announced the 
appointment of Stewart, Keator, Kess- 
berger and Lederer, Inc., as manager for 
a new agency in Chicago. John J. Healy 
is manager of the life department of this 
firm which has offices in the Insurance 
Exchange Building. This makes the third 
Fidelity office in Chicago, 





FRANKLIN PLAYING CARDS 
_ The Franklin Life of Springfield, IIL, 
is issuing playing cards with the com- 
pany seal on the back to be used by 
agents in connection with bridge score 
pads. 


NOT PREFERRED CLAIM 
Proceeds of a war risk policy when 
deposited in a bank by a guardian for a 
totally disabled and incompetent World 
War veteran are not a preferred claim 
in case the bank fails, the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky has ruled. 





LICENSES REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Solomon Broad and Joseph L. Tender, 
both of New York City. Both had li- 
censes with two life insurance compa- 
nies and were charged with failure to 
account for premiums collected. 
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FORTY YEARS 
OF UNFAILING SERVICE 


The Missouri State Life is rounding out its 40th year of un- 
ceasing and unfailing service to policyholders and field men. During 
all of these forty years, the Company has met every policy contract 
obligation promptly and fully, and as a guarantee of safety to those 


who have entrusted or may entrust their future life insurance estates 


with it, the Company has 


Admitted Assets totalling more than 


$155,000, 000.00 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


St. Louis 


AS EVERLASTING AS THE HILLS 
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F. E. Gendron Named 
Canada Life Manager 


SUCCEEDS HERBERT W. JONES 





Takes Over New York Territory For 
Company; Has Had Wide Ex- 


perience in Business 





The head office of the Canada Life has 
announced the appointment of Fernand 
FE. Gendron as manager for its New York 
City territory to fill the position vacated 
by Herbert W. Jones, who has resigned. 
The same offices at 110 William Street 








FERNAND E. GENDRON 


will be occupied by the new manager. 
Mr. Jones takes with him the sincere 
regard of his former associates in the 
Canada Life who wish him success in 
his new field of endeavor. 

Mr. Gendron is a native of Canada and 
served as an officer in the Canadian 
army during the World War. He has 
had many years’ experience in life in- 
surance both in the capacity of field rep- 
resentative and manager. He was for a 
time manager of the 23rd Street Branch 
of the Travelers in New York City, sev- 
ering this connection five years ago to 
accept a position with the Continental 
American as manager in Philadelphia. 
He has resigned this position to accept 
the Canada Life appointment. 

_A farewell dinner was tendered Mr. 
Gendron recently by the Continental 
American at which company executives 
spoke very highly of the service he had 
rendered. He was presented with a 
handsome desk pen and pencil set as a 
token of their good wishes. 





WEEKLY PRODUCTION SYSTEM 


The members of the Detroit agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual, which is under 
the management of Hugh C. White, 
gather every Monday morning at eight 
o'clock for a breakfast meeting. Each 
week a production contest is staged in 
which the men are paired off and the 
loser buys the winner’s breakfast. This 
has created a very active and competitive 
Spirit in the agency and has developed a 
number of consecutive weekly producers. 


LAUNCHES NEW ANNUITIES 





Fidelity Mutual to Issue Two New Sin- 
gle Premium Refund Annuity 
Forms 

In order to meet demands of annuity 
prospects who, considering the possibil- 
ity of early death, are unwilling to com- 
pletely surrender their principal without 
the certainty of a commensurate return, 
the Fidelity Mutual Life has announced 
two new annuity forms, the Single Pre- 
mium Cash Refund Annuity and the Sin- 
gle Premium Refund Annuity. 

The Single Premium Cash Refund An- 
nuity provides a life annuity and in ad- 
dition, if the annuitant does not live to 
receive annuity payments equal to the 
purchase price, the difference between 
the sum of the annuity payments and 
the purchase price will be paid to a 
named beneficiary in one sum at the an- 
nuitant’s death. 

The Single Premium Refund Annuity 
plan provides a life annuity, and in ad- 
dition, if the annuitant does not live to 
receive a total in annuity payments equal 
to the purchase price, the annuity pay- 
ments, as they become due, will be paid 
to a named beneficiary until a_ total 
equal to the single premium has been 
paid. 

The forms are non-participating. An- 
nuities will not be issued providing for 
payments less than $10. A cash remit- 
tance for the full amount of the pre- 
mium must accompany the application in 
all cases. 

















Chicago 
A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 




















Northwestern National 
Is Reducing Dividends 


FURTHER EMPHASIZES SECURITY 





Company Also to Reward Persistent Pol- 
icyholders With Extra Dividends on 
Twentieth Anniversary 





President O. J. Arnold of the North- 
western National has announced that the 
company will withhold from distribution 
in the forthcoming dividend year, be- 
ginning July 1, approximately $400,000 of 
the amount normally apportioned as div- 
idends, thus emphasizing security as the 
first consideration in proper life insur- 
ance management. Coincident with this 
announcement the company has issued a 
new booklet of basic dividend illustra- 
tions, in connection with which it un- 
dertakes to reward the persistent policy- 
holder with an extra dividend or “per- 
sistency bonus,” on the twentieth anni- 
versary of his policy, occurring on or 
after July 1, or upon such earlier date 
as the policy may become fully paid up 
or matured either under its original 
terms or by the application of surplus. 
Additional persistency bonuses will be 
paid at the end of each succeeding five 
years. 

Mr. Arnold’s Statement 


In his statement Mr. Arnold says: 
“This action was deemed prudent by 





the board of directors, in view of the 
unsettled economic situation, even though 
the company’s surplus earnings in 1931 
were the largest in several years and in- 
dications are that 1932 earnings will be 
entirely satisfactory. The $400,000 to be 
withheld from distribution will augment 
the company’s participating surplus and 
contingency reserve funds. 

“My personal view is that it is very 
much to the company’s credit that the 
Board, actuated by prudence, has made 
this decision. I know it will meet with 
the approval of all those, both among 
the agency organization and _ policyhold- 
ers, who recognize that security is the 
first consideration in proper life insur- 
ance management, and that, regardless 
of the company’s strong financial situa- 
tion, the times indicate conservation of 
resources as the proper course to pur- 
sue. 





MISS PEIRCE AN AGENT 
Miss Mary Peirce, daughter of the late 
Harold Peirce, for years a leading agent 
of the New York Life, and living in Phil- 
adelphia, has joined the New York Life 
production forces. 











HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 


language. 


plain, everyday 


be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 


increasing success, offers opportunity. 


It writes Annuities and 


all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
. It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 


ee 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 








MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF 
AMERICA 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 








122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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N. A. L. U. Program 


(Continued from Page 

life underwriters especially interested in 
the movement of co-operation. 
Thursday, August 18 

Dutch dinner, National Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. 

Sixth conferment of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. 

Convention Program 
Tvuespay, AuGust 16 

Breakfast and conference, members of the 
“Million Dollar Round Table.” 

Managers’ session, all day meeting (program 
to be released later) 

Evening Session 

Chairman of the session, Elbert Storer, presi 
dent of the National Association 

Singing, led by W. Davidson Thomson, accom 
panied by Joe Lyon at the piano, both of the 
Great West Life 

Opening of the convention by President Stor 
er. Welcome from the convention hosts, by Ben 
F. Shapro, president of the San Francisco As 
sociation, and Thomas A. Cox, president of the 
East Bay Association. 

Greetings, by His Honor, the Mayor of San 
Francisco. 

Introduction of special guests by President 
Storer. 

Theme of the convention, by Theodore M. 
Riehle. 

Playlet, “‘Life’s Like That,” by Louis Ullman. 

Address by Mrs. Mildred Poindexter Miller, 
agent, Penn Mutual, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The Economics of Annuities, From the Sell 
ing. Point of View,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
Wharton School of University of Pennsylvania. 

Appointment of Nominating Committee. 

Wepnespay, AuGcust 17 
Morning Session 

Chairman of the Session, George E. Lackey, 
chairman of the National Executive Committee. 

An echo from the “Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 

“Prospecting,” by Frank M. See, general 
agent, Union Central, St. Louis. 

“Show *Em and Sell ’Em,” sales demonstra 


National President 





ELBERT STORER 


tion, by Hugh S. Bell, general agent, Equitable 
of Iowa, Seattle, and Charles J. Frisbie, agent, 
New England Mutual, Seattle. 

“Looking Ahead,” by Paul Shoup, president, 
Southern Pacific Company, San Francisco. 

“The Growing Need of Life Insurance in 
Estate Administration,” by Louis H. Roseberry, 
vice-president, Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

“Business Insurance,” by Walter M. Gastil, 
sales manager, Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles. 

“The Gospel of Security,” by Rabbi Dr. Irv- 
ing F. Reichert of the Congregation Emanu-EI, 
San Francisco. 

Dutch luncheon of trust officers and life un- 
derwriters especially interested in the movement 
of co-operation. 

Afternoon Session 
Chairman of the session, Paul F. Clark of the 


San Francisco Head 





B. F. SHAPRO 


Board of Trustees. 

An echo from the “Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 

“Conservation and Renewal of Business,’ by 
Will H. White, agent, Jefferson Standard, San- 
ford, N. C. 

“Breaking Down Sales Resistance,” by Hor- 
ace Mecklem, general agent, New England Mu- 
tual, Portland, Ore. 

“Underwriting Problems as They Affect the 
Man in the Field,” by Dr. Henry Wireman 
Cook, vice-president and medical director, North- 
western National, Minneapolis. 

“The Value of High Standards in Field 
Work,” by Sterling W. Sill, agent, New York 
Life, Layton, Utah. 

“Work and Courage,” by John A. Stevenson, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual. 

Report of the Resolutions Committee. 
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A company progresses only as well as it treats its 


representatives and policyholders. 


That explains 


fully why the Western and Southern has become 
one of the strongest life insurance companies in the 


United States. 


It has always been the policy of this company to 
take a personal interest in each one of its repre- 
sentatives and policyholders. During the past year 
it has not only increased salaries twice but has 
lowered its guaranteed premium rates to a lower 
level than ever before. They are now among the 


lowest in the United States. 


This reduction has 


richly benefited field men and policyholders alike. 


Western and Southern representatives are given 
every assistance and encouragement, with 52 weeks 


of steady employment every year. 


New offices, 


now being opened, offer splendid opportunities to 


worthy men. 


Los Angeles Head 





ROBERT A. BROWN 


Evening 
Reception and dance in honor of President 
and Mrs. Storer. 
Tuurspay, AuGcust 18 
The whole of this day is devoted to enter- 
tainment and recreation as guests of the mem- 
bers of the San Francisco and East Bay Asso- 
ciations. 
Evening 
Dutch dinner, National Chapter Chartered 
Life Underwriters. 
Sixth conferment of the American College of 
Life Underwriters. 
Fripay, AuGcust 19 
Morning Session 
Chairman of the session, Carroll C. Day, gen- 
eral agent, Pacific Mutual Life, Oklahoma City. 
Report of the Nominating Committee and elec- 
tion of officers. 
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Executive Secretary 





BEN F. EDWARDS 


An echo from the “Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 

“The American College of Life Underwriters.” 

“The Past and Present of the American Col- 
lege,’ by Ernest J. Clarks, president of the 
American College of Life Underwriters. 

“Elevation of Life Insurance Educationally 
With the Public,” by Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean 
o fthe American College of Life Underwriters 

“Seeing the People,” by Lou K. Newfield, 
agent, Penn Mutual, Marysville, California. 

“Our Business and a Changing World,” by 
Henry E. North, third vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life. 

“The Annuity Safeguarding Nation and In- 
dividual,”” by Dr. David Prescott Barrows, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Afternoon Session 


Chairman of the session, Theodore M. Riehle, 
chairman, National Convention Program Com 
mittee. 

An echo from the “Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 

Address by James Rolph, Jr., Governor of 





Diceientimaenat 


Local Chairman 


OTTO L. ZEUS 


California. 

“Building a Clientele That Will Stay Put by 
Programming Life Insurance for Needs and 
Selling With Sentiment,’’ by James M. Keplar, 
agent, Bankers Life, Elkhart, Ind. 

“Getting Back Onto Main Street,’ by Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and general counsel 
of the National Association. 

“Independence, Other Than Financial, Through 
Life Insurance and Annuities,” by Frank L 
Jones, vice-president, Equitable Society. 





TO ACT ON BANKRUPTCY 

Whether a person becoming bankrupt 
can be forced to surrender his life in- 
surance so that its cashable value can 
be taken for the benefit of creditors is 
a question involved in a case brought 
before the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
The decision will affect many bankruptcy 
cases in the state. 






































ASK DISABILITY CHANGE 





Commissioners Hear Resolution of Amer- 
ican Life Convention On Elimination 
of Mandatory Time Factor 

The life committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
meeting this week in Chicago heard 
Claris Adams of Detroit on Wednesday 
present a resolution of the American 
Life Convention executive committee 
which petitions the commissioners to 
withdraw the mandatory requirement 
that disability shall be presumed to be 
permanent from lapse of time. The wait- 
ing period is one of the grave infirmities 
of total and permnent disability under- 
writing as it has been practiced in the 
United States. 

Among those at the commissioners 
convention are W. H. Davis of the Pa- 
cific Mutual. 





McMILLEN PLACES SECOND 





New Agency Already Among North- 
western Mutual Leaders; Hobart 
and Oates Club Year Leader 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has 
just announced the paid-for production 
figures of the various agencies as of the 
company club year which ended May 31, 
1932. 

The Clifford L. McMillen Agency with 
offices at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, stands second for the entire year 
although it is a new agency and has op- 
erated only eleven months. 

The Hobart and Oates Agency in Chi- 
cago lead the country for the club year, 
with the M. L. Woodward Agency in De- 
troit in third place. 





HERRICK FULLY RECOVERED 


Reports indicate that Charles Herrick, 
well known Prudential representative as- 
sociated with the Van Vliet & Keer 
Agency in Essex County, N. J., who has 
been confined to a_ hospital with a 
broken hip, has fully recovered. Mr. 
Herrick is celebrating his eighty-ninth 
birthday today. 


New Low Annual Rates for $1,000 


JOHN HANCOCK AGENCY CHANGE 





Associate Actuary Earl M. Thomas to 
Assist in General Direction of 
Agency Work 


The “John Hancock Signature,” issued 
by the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, announces that Associate Actu- 
ary Earl M. Thomas has been named by 
the President to assist in the general 
control and direction of General-Agency 
work, assuming the additional burdens 


‘thus created without change of designa- 


tion. 

Also Henry G. Schafer, who has been 
Office Manager at the St. Louis General- 
Agency during the past year, has been 
appointed General-Agency Supervisor 
and is now at the Home Office working 
with Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas has been associated with 
the Company in the Home Office for the 
past twenty-one years. He has a fine 
background of scientific attainment, cou- 
pled with a knowledge of the principles 
involved in General-Agency work, and 
the conditions of the business as a whole. 

Mr. Schafer has had more than twenty 
years of successful experience in field 
work and has been for twenty-five years 
in the service of the John Hancock Com- 
pany. 

VAN DYKE ESTATE 

William D. Van Dyke, late president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life, left an 
estate of $850,000, according to his will 
admitted to probate in Milwaukee county 
court. Personal property amounts to 
approximately $750,000 and $100,000 is in 
real estate. 





ALFRED N. GUERTIN APPOINTED 
Alfred N. Guertin, assistant actuary 
of the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment, has been appointed actuary suc- 
ceeding Bruce E. Shepherd who has re- 
signed to become actuary of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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15.10 
11 10.85 27 15.50 
. 12 11.05 28 15.92 


13 11.25 29 16.37 
14 11.46 30 16.84 
15 11.69 31 17.35 
16 11.93 32 17.89 
17 12.17 33 18.46 
18 12.44 34 19.06 
19 12.71 35 19.70 
20 13.00 36 20.36 
21 13.31 37, | 21.04 
22 13.63 38 21.78 
23 13.98 39 22.55 
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43 26.17 
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47 30.80 
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49 33.60 
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51 36.84 
52 38.57 
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WE HAVE MOVED 
It is moving time! Almost everything 
THE 
joined 


and nearly everybody moves. 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
the migrating caravan of business estab- 
lishments flittmg to new quarters. 

We are now at 94 Fulton Street, New 
York City, where we will occupy two 
floors of that building. The editorial de- 
partment with Clarence Axman, editor; 
Jerome Philip, managing editor; E. N. 
Eager, associate editor, fire department; 
W. L. Clapp, associate editor, casualty 
department; J. D. Calderwood and C. V. 
Lindley, assistant editors, will be found 
on the sixth floor. 

The business department with W. L. 
Hadley, general manager, and Gladys P. 
Read, office secretary, will be found on 
the fifth floor. 

Our new quarters have been fitted up 
to facilitate handling the work THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER is doing 
in insurance. As publishers we are proud 
of our new home. We think you will be, 
too, when you have opportunity to take 
a look at it. 

This is your invitation to come pay 
us a visit any time the spirit moves you 
to that end. We will be happy to have 
you at your pleasure. 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

Clarence Axman 
W. L. Hadley 
and 


Staff 





WHERE SOME INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES MADE SOME PROFIT 
LAST YEAR 
One of the pleasant features of the 
general insurance situation is the fact 
that many of the companies doing a 
world-wide business made an underwrit- 
ing profit on their 1931 marine business. 
Figures of twenty British insurance com- 
panies transacting marine business have 
been analyzed for the Liverpool Jour- 
nal of Commerce. For these twenty com- 
panies the income was 5% less than for 
1930, rather remarkable in view of the 
fact that so many vessels were laid up 
and the value and quality of cargo were 
reduced considerably. In explaining this 
phenomenon it is stated that the Brit- 
ish companies gave away a considerably 
smaller amount of reinsurance in 1931, 
with the result that their net premiums 
were larger than they otherwise would 
have been. Also, hull rates on the whole 

were higher in 1931. 

The average profit for the twenty 
companies whose operations are reviewed 
was 10% on the marine business. The 
1930 premiums were eleven and a quar- 


ter million pounds. The companies men- 
tioned have a working capital of some 
twenty millions in their marine depart- 
The London & Lancashire and 
Commercial Union had the best under- 
writing record, Royal and London & 
Lancashire being next. 


ments. 





TO PREVENT AIR ACCIDENTS 

Aviation underwriters are interested in 
a new control lever that “breaks” in the 
pilot’s hand when too severe a strain is 
being imposed upon his machine, the lat- 
est form of safety device for airplanes. 
It is the invention of H. E. Wimperis, 
director of scientific research at the Brit- 
ish Air Ministry. Its object is to pre- 
vent accidents caused by too violent han- 
dling of the joystick. 

At the high speeds, now attained by 
modern machines, too sudden a devia- 
tion from a straight course, or a too 
abrupt recovery from a steep dive, might 
result in the fracture of some vital part 
of the plane. The new device will give 
instant and automatic warning to the 
pilot that he is nearing the safety limit 
of his machine. 

It is a simple mechanism concealed 
within the joystick and connected to the 
handle, or spade grip, at the top. So 
long as the machine is not exposed to 
excessive strain this handle remains 
rigid. But as soon as the danger point 
is approached it “breaks” in the pilot’s 
hand and affords a limited amount of 
play. Thus warned, the pilot at once 
eases off his pressure on the control col- 
umn. The strain on the machine is cor- 
respondingly reduced. The device auto- 
matically resets itself, and the handle 
becomes rigid once more. Official flying 
tests carried out by Royal Air Force 
pilots with this new safety control-col- 
umn have shown that the sudden break- 
age is not disconcerting to the pilot, and 
that his instinctive reaction to its warn- 
ing is at once to ease the strain of the 
machine. 

It is expected that the device will be 
adopted on all R.A.F. craft used for 
training. By setting the handle to 
“break” earlier than is strictly necessary, 
pupils will be prevented from becoming 
“ham-handed” and the machines them- 
selves will be saved from strain caused 
by constant misuse of tke controls. 





William M. Hoffman, president of the 
Firemen’s of Washington, D. C., on Sun- 
day celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of his connection with the company. He 
joined on June 12, 1892, at the age of 18 
as a clerk and on January 4, 1921, was 
elected president. 





WARREN E. DIEFENDORF 


GEORGE C. LONG, JR. 





Warren E. Diefendorf, manager in 
Brooklyn for one of the largest agencies 
of the Mutual Life, who assumed the 
presidency of the Brooklyn Life Mana- 
gers’ Association a few weeks ago, came 
into the life insurance business in 1914 
as an agent and in 1929, upon the retire- 
ment of his father, the late Warren T. 
Diefendorf, took over the managership 
of the agency, which is now forty-three 
years old. Thoroughly imbued with the 
conservative agency management princi- 
ples laid down by his father, Mr. Dief- 
endorf has carried on in the same spirit 
with the result that the Diefendorf agen- 
cy has continuously been held in the 
high regard of the fraternity. In addi- 
tion to being a fine organizer and a large 
personal producer Warren E. Diefendorf 
won fame during the war “at the front” 
as the head of the Argonne Players, a 
group of professional actors turned sol- 
diers, whose outstanding performance 
was at the Champs-Elysees Theatre, 
Paris, in 1918 before members of the 
Peace Conference. Mr. Diefendorf, a 
lieutenant, wrote and staged “The Amex 
Review of 1918” which was first present- 
ed in an enemy-built theatre twenty-four 
hours after the territory where it stood 
had been captured by the 77th Division. 
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Harriet Otis Boone of Boston, in her 
“Index-Keys to the Texts of the Annual 
Reports of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Commissioners, Beginning with 1855,” 
gives the following dates for authority 
by Massachusetts laws to write some of 
the classes of insurance: Live Stock, 
1852: Accident, 1864; Health, 1900; Per- 
sonal Accident, 1887; Surety. 1884; Fi- 
delity, sometime prior to 1879; Steam 
Boiler, 1887; Machinery, 1901; Fly Wheel, 
1906; Sprinkler Leakage, 1895; Credit, 
1896; Group Life, 1918. 

* * * 

Mrs. Teresa Speed and Leo Sexton, 
members of the Harry Gardiner Agency 
of the John Hancock in New York City, 
have both been currently figuring in the 
news. Mrs. Speed, who is president of 
the New York League of Business and 
Professional Women, was chairman of 
the committee from a group of fifty 
women’s clubs and groups of social and 
civic leaders which arranged a dinner 
given to Amelia Earhart Putnam at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City on Wed- 
nesday night. Mr. Sexton, well known 
in the athletic world, set up a new 
world’s record in the shot-put last week 
at the Harvard Stadium in Cambridge, 
Mass., by hurling a sixteen-pound shot 
a distance of 52 feet, 854 inches. This 
bettered even his own world’s indoor rec- 
ord of 52 feet 83 inches. 


George C. Long, Jr., vice-president of 
the Phoenix of Hartford, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The meeting held last week was 
the last prior to the summer recess. 

* * * 


Henry W. Gray, former United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire, 
arrived in England this week with a 
bride. His marriage was a surprise to 
his many friends in New York as he 
dropped them an announcement from the 
pilot boat after the liner had left the 
pier. Mrs. Gray was Miss Esmerelda A 
Godin, who occupied an unusually impor- 
tant position in the accounts department 
of the London & Lancashire. 
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J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., has been elected 
chairman of Insuranshares Certificates, 
Inc., Buffalo investment trust company 
specializing in the holding of insurance 
stocks. He succeeds Edward B. Twom- 
bley. Mr. Schoellkopf is president of 
the Niagara Share Corporation, which 
holds a large interest in Insuranshares. 

* * &* 


E. Leland Taylor, vice-president of the 
insurance and real estate firm of Good- 
man & Hambleton, Louisville, has an- 
nounced as a Democratic candidate for 
Congress from the Third District of 
Kentucky, of Jefferson County, Louis- 
ville. Mr. Taylor is a member of the 
Louisville Board of Education and an 
attorney. McKay Reed, who with his 
brother Stanley, serves as general agent 
for the John Hancock at Louisville, was 
one of those signing papers filed by Mr. 
Taylor, at the state capital on June 14. 
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Robert McConnell, who recently re- 
tired as general manager of the Royal 
and Liverpool & London & Globe, sat 
some time ago for a portrait painted by 
George Harcourt, member of the Royal 
Academy. It is now being exhibited at 
one of the principal galleries in Picadilly. 

* * * 


Dr. William R. Ward, medical director 
of the Mutual Benefit Life, and_ his 
daughter, who has just graduated from 
medical school, are planning to leave 
soon on a six weeks’ trip abroad. Most 
of the time will be spent in Scandinavia 
and Russia. 

* * 

Lucius M. Fluent of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life has been elected mayor of 
Hudson, Wis. 

* * 

Miriam Sachs, secretary of William 
Alexander of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, sails for the Near East 
July 3 on the President Johnson. 
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Geneva 


Geneva, Switzerland, is now one of the 
most powerful cities in the realm of in- 
ternational thought and influence be- 
cause it is the home of the League of 
Nations and many other international or- 
ganizations, including the International 
Labor Office. The progress of the 
League of Nations depends upon public 
opinion, The League believes that in- 
telligent opinion and moral suasion will 
ultimately triumph over the sword in 
settling world affairs. At the time of 
the annual Assembly of the League 
there are between 350 and 400 news- 
paper workers there. At all times there 
are close to a hundred correspondents. 
The principal American papers have rep- 
resentatives there the year around. With 
one of those correspondents, Albin John- 
son, who represents eight or ten papers 
of a number of countries, I trotted about 
Geneva recently. I had gone there to 
find out more about the League of Na- 
tions, its atmosphere and its accomplish- 
ments; also I wanted to see in operation 
the International Labor Office. 

Before leaving for Geneva I ran across 
plenty of people who think the League is 
a flop, but my opinion, after watching 
the wheels go around, is directly opposed 
to that viewpoint. 

_The first impression one gets of 
Geneva, after noting Mt. Blanc in the 
distance, other towering mountain peaks, 
a beautiful lake bordered by a long string 
of fine hotels, is the constant procession 
of serious-looking men of affairs emerg- 
ing from those hotels, looking very se- 
rious and industrious, and carrying under 
their arms large black portfolios. At 
least, they think they are on the right 
road irrespective of what may be the 
opinion of the people back home. Sitting 
in sessions of the League I noticed no 
monkey business. Speeches are serious, 
taken in shorthand, and immediately 
translated for the assemblage in both 
English and French. At least fifty re- 
porters were present—a sprinkling of all 
nationalities. 

* + 
How Geneva Became Center of 
Liberal Thought 

The question is’ often asked why 
Switzerland is a haven for free thought 
and political refugees, and why Geneva 
eventually became the principal meeting- 
place of European nations for the set- 
tling of international controversies. 

Switzerland went through all the great 
changing historic cycles of centuries just 
as other Western European nations did— 
Roman civilization, barbarian invasion, 
Christian missions and Charlemagne’s 
widespread sway—but the role of con- 
queror of that country was neither easy 
nor permanent because Switzerland is “a 
hidden corner cut off from the rest of 
the continent” by the highest mountains 
of Europe and by lakes. These moun- 
tains are the Alps and the Jura, the lat- 
ter range forming the frontier between 
what is now France and Switzerland. So 
far as Geneva is concerned there was a 
continuous succession of rulers, oscillat- 
ing between counts who acted as stew- 























ards for emperors, bishops who some- 
times were all powerful, and the House 
of Savoy whose dukes lived just across 
the border in high castles from which 
raiders constantly came down. 

With the passing centuries the citi- 
zens, fed up with being pawns in the 
three cornered struggle, strove for lib- 
erty as a priceless possession. “In those 
centuries when other people of other 
lands were painting pictures, building 
cathedrals, establishing trade and dis- 
covering new worlds, the Genevese were 
holding aloft the banner of freedom and 
stoutly resisting all the determined ef- 
forts to lower it,” said Bradfield, the 
Geneva historian. 

From the standpoint of attracting at- 

tention of other nations Geneva really 
began to loom in a dominant way when 
John Calvin took charge of its moral, 
religious and social life. A young French- 
man of 27 Calvin found Paris uncon- 
genial to those who professed reformed 
religion, and, starting on a tour, he ar- 
rived in Geneva in 1536; found a small 
town in a high state of excitement over 
a reformed preacher, Farel. Becoming a 
disciple of Farel, a tremendous religious 
furore followed. This resulted in Geneva 
forming itself into a republic, becoming 
independent of church, House of Savoy 
and other rulers. Later, Calvin with a 
rod of iron governed the town for nearly 
23 years, guarded its civic as well as 
spiritual welfare; welcomed gunpowder 
and big guns when they made their ap- 
pearance; established a university; at- 
tracted many free thinkers. This be- 
came a tradition, and at various times 
some of the world’s most influential _in- 
tellects lived there, including Voltaire 
and Rousseau. After 300 years as a re- 
public Geneva lined up with other Swiss 
cantons in the Swiss Confederation. 
_ Geneva began to occupy its outstand- 
ing position in world conference when 
the first of the international societies 
was formed there in 1864. That was the 
International Red Cross Committee. 
Since then societies having nations as 
members have been founded and chosen 
Geneva as headquarters to the number 
of forty. 

Another important date in Geneva’s 
international activity was 1872 when an 
international tribunal met there to de- 
cide the famous Alabama claims growing 
out of the American civil war. This 
dispute between Great Britain and the 
U. S. concerning the ship Alabama, built 
in England during the war, was the first 
occasion when a dispute between two 
great powers was settled by arbitration. 
The arbitrators were chosen from U. 
S. A., Great Britain, Brazil, Switzerland 
and Italy. 

During the World War there were 
countless meetings at Geneva between 
intermediaries of beligerant powers, and, 
after the war, it became the seat of the 
League of Nations as well as the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 
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The League of Nations 


Until recently most Americans have 
not taken much trouble to learn what 


the League of Nations is or what it is 
trying to accomplish. Many have an 
idea that it is merely an instrument for 
the abolition of war and that because 
war has not been abolished the League 
is a failure. Some are even impatient 
because following a meeting of the 
League in Geneva immediate acquies- 
cence is not made by a nation com- 
plained of in time to catch an afternoon 
edition of a daily newspaper, or at the 
latest the edition of the following morn- 
ing. The fact that the U. S. is not a 
member chilled the interest of millions 
here who do not know of American co- 
operation and leadership in many Ge- 
neva activities. At the same time there 
is a growing number of Americans who 
instinctively know that international dis- 
putes in which the whole world’ is inter- 
ested are not easy of settlement if there 
is no tribunal which can settle them. 
Readers of this page may want to know 
what the League is all about. 

It was not Woodrow Wilson who orig- 
inated the idea, as it is a very old one, 
but his influence and sympathy played 
their part. Growing out of the World 
War catastrophe which left so many eco- 
nomic, financial and political questions 
unsettled the Council had its first meet- 
ing in January, 1920, and its first hard 
blow a few weeks later when the U. S. 
refused to ratify the Treaty of Versailles 
and, consequently, would not join the 
League. Today the League has fifty-four 
members. All European countries except 
Russia are in it; all Latin-American 
countries except Brazil, Costa Rica, Ec- 
quador and Mexico; all countries of 
Asia except Afghanistan, Hedjaz and 
Turkey; and all Africa except Egypt. 

Most of the countries not in have 
been represented at conferences of vari- 
ous types. John D. Rockefeller, Tr., has 
given $2,000.000 to erect and equip a li- 
brary for the League. The American 
Red Cross has assisted in refugee work. 
The American Bureau of Social Hygiene 
has subsidized enquiries into the traffic 
in women and into the cultivation of 
opium poppy. The U. S. Government has 
sent delegations to the opium confer- 
ences, the Third Conference on Com- 
munications and Transit, the Conferences 
for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions and the 
Conference on the Codification of Inter- 
national Law—just to name a few. 

From the above paragraph it will be 
seen that War and Disarmament are not 
exclusive subjects on the League’s agen- 
da. From the very beginning the As- 
sembly established itself as a platform 
from which the representatives of gov- 
ernments associated in the League could 
annually give expression to their general 
views, their grievances, their criticisms, 
their aspirations. Early committees were 
those concerning health and opium. The 
establishment of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice was made possible 


“by the constitution of the League, all 


former attempts of nations to settle in- 
ternational questions through judges in 
a permanent body having been failures. 

A financial conference after the war 
resulted in the appointment of the Eco- 
nomic and Finance Committee. There 
was also born the Committee of Com- 
munications and Transits and the crea- 
tion of a Commission for the Protection 
and Welfare of Children and Young 
People. 

* * &* 


A Few Issues Which Have Been 
Settled 


Among questions growing out of the 
war quickly settled, but each of which 
had further war potentialities, were the 
Aaland Islands controversy, Polish-Lith- 
uanian dispute over Vilna, Upper Sile- 
sian question and the critical situation 
between Albania and Yugoslavia. 

Financial reconstruction schemes in 
Austria, Hungary, Greece and Bulgaria, 
where there was danger to the economic 
health of Europe, followed. Then came 
currency reforms in Estonia and Danzig. 

A conference in Barcelona of interest 
to marine insurance men codified rules 
governing international transport and 
took up the simplification of administra- 


tive formalities and standardization of 
traffic regulations. 

The Health Organization of the League 
dealt with educational questions, waged 
campaigns against traffic in women, il- 
licit. drug traffic. Then came relief or- 
ganization for victims of typhus, for aid 
to war prisoners in Siberia, for assistance 
to American and Russian refugees driv- 
en into exile by war and revolution. 

An international corps of independent 
experts was formed comprising men of 
all nationalities and specialists in every 
subject—senior officials, bankers, econo- 
mists, engineers, jurists, scientists, soci- 
ologists, representatives of workers and 
employers’ organizations. ‘These have 
met periodically for solution of interna- 
tional problems of common interest. 

In 1923 the League settled many fron- 
tier questions, and entered the field of 
armament limitation, exerting great in- 
fluence at Locarno and other confer- 
ences. Its educational work is continu- 
ous, resulting in building up an inter- 
national public opinion. 

In 1925 the British Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs announced his inten- 
tion of attending all sessions of the 
League’s Council. His example was fol- 
lowed by that of other foreign ministers. 

The League has an Assembly, a Coun- 
cil, a Secretariat and the permanent 
Court of International Justice. It occu- 
pies an impressive building facing the 
lake. The Assembly consists of repre- 
sentatives of all the members of the 
League, and meets annually. The Coun- 
cil consists of four permanent and some 
non-permanent members. The perma- 
nent members of the Council are British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan. 
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A Fine Job 

It is generally conceded that the best 
financial reconstruction job done by the 
League was when it saved Austria from 
collapse in 1922 after individual nations 
had refused to loan her further money, 
the Austrian crown had sunk to one fif- 
teen-thousands of its gold value, the 
nation was consuming more than it pro- 
duced. A number of nations agreed to 
take a hand in reconstructing the coun- 
try. Currency was stabilized on a gold 
basis, which involved the establishment 
of a central bank of issue and surrender 
of the right to issue paper money. The 
budget was balanced and a retrenchment 
program adopted. This seemed impos- 
sible as Vienna, formerly capital of a 
state of 50,000,000, now is capital of a 
country of 6,000,000. In all £26,000,000 
was raised, with the guarantees of ten 
different countries. The moment the 
scheme came into operation the head- 
long fall of the Austrian crown stopped. 
There was a gold rush to Vienna of cap- 
itals which had fled the country when it 
seemed destined to dissolve finally. The 
country got back on its feet again. Re- 
cent financial troubles have been an out- 
growth of the present world depression. 

One of the great assets of such a body 
as the League of Nations is thus de- 
scribed by Sir Arthur Salter: 

“Officials can discuss policy frankly in 
its earlier stages, and before it has been 
formed and formulated in their respec- 
tive countries—before it has become 
fixed, therefore, as a part of ‘national 
policy.’” ’ 

A dozen or so books about the League 
of Nations have been written. The one 
recommended at the present time at Ge- 
neva is “League of Nations. Ten Years 
of World Co-operation.” Published in 
1930 it contains a foreword by Sir Eric 
Drummond, who was Secretariat of the 
League. 
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The International Labor Office, work- 
ing in close harmony with the League 
of Nations and located some blocks away 
in a magnificent building, with a very 
large staff of experts, researchers and 
other workers, has been called “the eyes 
and ears of labor.” All labor questions 
come under its purview at some time or 
other, The Eastern Underwriter will 
print an article about the International 
Labor Office in a subsequent issue. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








Van Schaick Promotes 
Feller, Bill and Butler 


LATTER TWO MADE DEPUTIES 


S. R. Feller Advanced to First Deputy; 
Deputy Charles Butler Resigns; Will 
Probably Stay in the Business 


On the eve of leaving for Chicago 
where he will attend the conventions of 
the insurance commissioners and of the 
Democrat.c party George S. Van Schaick, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
made a number of personnel announce- 
ments. 

They include the’ resignations of 
Thomas J. Cullen as first deputy, who 


May Join North America 


| It is understood that Charles P. 
Butler will go with the Insurance Co. | 
of North America following his resig- 
nation as deputy superintendent of | 
the New York Insurance Department. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





returns to the post of executive assistant 
at Albany, and of Charles P. Butler as 
second deputy; the appointment of Sam- 
uel R. Feller as first deputy; the ap- 
pointment of Joseph G. Bill and of A\l- 
bert N. Butler as deputy superintendents. 
The titles of second and third deputies 
have been abandoned. 

Mr. Cullen was for years executive 
assistant at Albany and he _ succeeded 
the late Thomas F. Behan as first deputy 
when the latter became superintendent. 
Going back to executive assistant was 
voluntary on Mr. Cullen’s part as he will 
thus retain the benefits, such as a pen- 
sion which will come to him later after 
long service, which benefits he sacrificed 
when he became first deputy. It will be 
recalled that the family of Thomas F. 
3ehan received no pension after he died 
despite the fact that Mr. Behan had 
been with the department nearly half a 
century. In order to correct this injus- 
tice Governor Roosevelt had introduced 
a pension payment bill which the legis- 
lature passed and Governor Roosevelt 
signed. Mr. Cullen has done fine work 
for the department. He is held in high 
esteem in Albany by the community, civic 
as well as official. 


Charles P. Butler 


Mr. Butler’s resignation removes one 
of the most forceful figures which the 
New York department had known. He 
became counsel for the department un- 
der Superintendent Conway in 1929 and 
the following year was promoted to depu- 
ty superintendent. He was at the New 
York office in the exciting days when 
Tom Behan was dying and for many 
months ran the department. In recent 
months a large number of company ex- 
ecutives have appeared before him as 
the representative of Mr. Van Schaick 
in threshing over the difficult questions 
having to do with the financial status of 
companies; and has presided at many 
hearings involving internal insurance 
controversies, such as rating violations. 
In this way he has built up a very large 
acquaintance with the leading men of the 
business. He also presided at confer- 
ences of marine and fire men relative 
to the overlapping of those businesses. 
Superintendent Van Schaick in his state- 
ment about Mr. Butler said in part: 

“He has performed a notable service 
as deputy in charge of the New York 
office at a time when the problems have 
been unusually difficult. He is a lawyer 
of exceptional ability. His impress upon 
the insurance administration during the 
last three years has been a lasting one. 
He leaves the department with the keen- 
est regret of his associates.” 

Other Careers 


Samuel R. Feller is a brilliant young 
lawver who in a short time in the de- 


Mallalieu Lists Evils 
Of Gov’t in Business 


SPEAKS ON RADIO NETWORK 





National Board Manager Asks Voters to 
Aid Candidates Opposed to Gov- 
ernmeat Competition 

W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
gave another of his impressive radio talks 
on Wednesday evening from New York 
over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. He chose for his sub- 
ject “Government in Business” and force- 
fully demonstrated the close relationship 
between business depressions, govern- 
ment competition with private enterpris- 
es and higher taxes placed upon the pub- 
lic to pay the cost of such bureaucracy. 
In conclusion Mr. Mallalieu asked his 
listeners as voters to support those can- 
didates. for political office this autumn 
who are definitely opposed to the prin- 
ciple of placing the government in busi- 
ness aside from that of running the gov- 
ernment itself. Extracts from Mr. Mal- 
lalieu’s appeal to the public follow: 

I wonder whether the children of to- 
day’s graduates will have the same free- 
dom in selecting their employment that 
we had. Are they going to have the in- 
dependence that is the right and heri- 
tage of every free-born American? I 
can predict now that they will not, if 
government functions and employment 
increase in the same ratio during the 
next 10 or 20 years that they have in 
the past 10 years. Because, if this same 
increase continues, there will be only one 
employer—Uncle Sam himself. No truer 
statement has ever been made than that 
the hand of government in business is 
the hand of death to individual enter- 
prise and opportunity. 

Our 1932 graduate is confronted with 
a difficult employment problem. He—or 
she—is in competition not only with 
other graduates, but also with experi- 





partment has shown fine promise as a 
supervisory executive. He is a graduate 
of Columbia College and Columbia Law 
School. 

Joseph G. Bill, who first attracted in- 
surance attention when Albert Conway 
was superintendent, and handled execu- 
tive affairs unusually well in the interim 
between the resignation of Clarence C. 
Fowler as chief of the liquidation bu- 
reau of the department and the appoint- 
ment of Richard A. Brennan, is a gradu- 
ate of Fordham University and Fordham 
Law School. He has been one of the 
chief attorneys of the Liquidation Bu- 
reau for several years. 

Albert N. Butler, who has occupied the 
position of executive assistant during the 
absence from that position of Mr. Cullen, 
was formerly chief examiner of fire com- 
panies. His friendships in the business 
are many. 
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enced men and women, who are now out 
of work, and are eagerly seeking em- 
ployment at almost any wage. Do you 
know why many of these experienced 
people are unemployed? Because the 
business they were in could not continue 
to operate under today’s tremendous tax 
burdens. 

So it is important to realize that much 
of this tax burden is due to the neces- 
sity for maintaining government bureauc- 
racy. Bureaucracy, in turn, is largely 
due to government stepping outside its 
own boundary and invading the fields of 
private business. 

This governmental business invasion 
represents active competition with two 
hundred thirty-five (235) varieties of pri- 
vate activities. 

If the government is in the bakery 
business today, there is no reason why 
it should not be in flour milling tomor- 
row and in wheat raising the next day. 
As a matter of fact, it is pretty much 
in the wheat business right now through 
the Farm Board. 

Federal Plus State Incursions 
Into Business 

So much for the incursion of the Fed- 
eral Government into business. What 
Uncle Sam does, the states and cities 
also try to do. For example, certain 
Western states are operating their own 
cement mills. And in one state at least 
the mill operatives are convicts. So the 
state is competing not only with its busi- 
ness men but also with its skilled work- 
men. 

Self Insurance Funds 

And now we come to the subject in 
which I naturally have a direct personal 
interest—insurance. Cities have occa- 
sionally ventured to establish self-insur- 
ance funds on public buildings, and the 
disastrous failure of these funds is defi- 
nite evidence of the unsoundness of such 
plans. 

Some years ago Montreal entered the 
insurance business. Along came a loss 
of $1,660,000 with only $200,000 in the 
fund to meet it. After twenty years of 
self-insurance, Philadelphia had only 
$250,000 in its fund—hardly enough to 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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REPORT ON INVESTMENTS 





Republican Committee in New York Con- 
sidering Recommendation For Probe 
of Fire-Casualty Companies 

Stories were published in New York 
City newspapers this week to the effect 
that the Republican Advisory Committee, 
headed by James Marshall, prominent 
local lawyer, was preparing a report to 
be submitted to the county committee 
shortly recommending that fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies’ investments 
be investigated and that possibly some 
restrictions be placed upon the scope of 
investments in common stocks. 

This recommendation, if adopted and 
approved, would be in line with the ef- 
forts of Insurance Superintendent Geo. 
S. Van Schaick, a Democrat, to secure 
legislation at Albany to limit the invest- 
ment of premium reserve and loss re- 
serve funds in the same types of securi- 
ties now permitted for life insurance 
companies. Bills were introduced in the 
1932 session of the state legislature at 
Albany to make these changes but were 
not reported out of the insurance com- 
mittees, control of which now rests with 
the Republicans. This whole matter of 
insurance company securities is now be- 
ing considered because of the shrinkage 
in assets occasioned by the tremendous 
fall in security values since 1929. 





BRITISH FIRE LOSSES RISE 

Fire losses in Britain and Ireland dur- 
ing May has been estimated at $1,800,000, 
which is $500,000 less than in April and 
$550,000 more than in May, 1931. These 
estimates only include direct fire losses 
and do not embrace consequential losses, 
such as loss of profits, against which 
special insurances may have been ef- 
fected. Moreover, these estimates only 
include fires in which the damage 
amounted to $5,000 or more, and, allow- 
ing the customary 60% in respect of the 
great number of outbreaks costing indi- 
vidually less the total cost of the direct 
damage done by all fires in the United 
Kingdom in May becomes $2,820.000. The 
corresponding total for May of last year 
was $2,000,000. 


RETURNS TO LAW PRACTICE 


Robert Van Iderstine, a director and 
officer of companies in the Corroon & 
Reynolds group, is now also engaged 
again in the practice of law, being asso- 
ciated with Wendell P. Barker of New 
York, well-known insurance lawyer. Be- 
fore entering the insurance business 
more than fifteen years ago Mr. Van 
Iderstine was associated with Mr. Barker 
in the law firm of Van Iderstine, Dun- 
can & Barker. Then he became more 
closely connected with insurance com- 
panies in a legal capacity and ultimately 
became president of the Guardian Fire, 
a reinsurance company, after holding 
other insurance posts too. The Guardian 
was absorbed not long ago in the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds fleet. 
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Haid Throws Light on Vital 
Problems of Agents -Companies 


President of Insurance Executives Ass’n Tells of Plans With 
Reference to Qualification, Premium Payments, Ciga- 
rette Losses and Other Important Matters 


Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives’ Association, whose re- 
marks on all matters pertaining to fire 
insurance are listened to and read with 
wide interest, touched on such subjects 
as qualification laws, automatic cancella- 
tion, unpaid premiums, general co-opera- 
tion, daily reports, cigarette losses, con- 
ference committees, taxes and fire losses 
in an address he made last Thursday 
night before a joint meeting in Pitts- 
burgh of the Fire Insurance Agents’ As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh and the Alle- 
gheny County Agents’ Association. 

Briefly Mr. Haid said that the com- 
panies are now in favor of the right kind 
of qualification requirements, that the 
outstanding earned but uncollected fire 
and casualty premiums total about $25,- 
000,000, that the companies are for a 
strict limitation of premium credit in 
states where fire policies can be changed, 
that duplications in rating expenses will 
be eliminated where possible, that the 
so-called cigarette loss problem may be 
solved soon, and that the companies and 
agents are looking for real understand- 
ing and much mutual good to be derived 
from the conference committee meetings 
of the companies and agents. 

Mr. Haid’s statements should be of 
value to all in the fire field. Extracts 
from his Pittsburgh talk follow: 

Objects of the I. E. A. 

“Its (the Insurance Executives’ Asso- 
ciation’s) principal objects shall be in 
every lawful way: 

“1. To maintain among its members 
a spirit of loyalty to obligations, to es- 
tablish the practice of fair dealing and 
the observance of ethical principles of 
business in competition with one another. 

“2. To bring about improvements and 
reforms and economies in the methods 
and practices of conducting the business 
of fire insurance and its allied lines, so 
that the matter of making rates shall be 
simpler and more economical; that rates 
may be better adapted to the needs of 
localities, classes of business and indi- 
vidual owners; that forms of coverage 
better suited to the changed conditions 
of business and manufacture may be de- 
vised; and, in general, that the opera- 
tions of companies may be more effi- 
ciently conducted and better service ren- 
dered to the insuring public. 

. ‘3. To promote the interests of stock 
surance companies. * * * 

_ If this spirit of co-operation, which 
Is one of the foundation stones of the 
Insurance Executives’ Association, is to 
be Properly carried out and made effec- 
tive, we must know the subjects upon 
which agents and companies not only 
can but must co-operate, and the first 
item T have on my memorandum is agen- 
“7. aualification laws. 

"I here has been a definite change in 
the attitude of companies, members of 
the Natitonal Board of Fire Under- 
writers, in the last ten years on this 
subject, due to many causes which need 
not be gone into. Companies were dis- 
posed, if not actively to oppose agency 
qualification laws, negatively, at least, to 
endorse them. : 

om Qualification Approval 
hag Pat, Position during the last years 
od — reversed and the Na- 
rs oard of Fire Underwriters has 
whi Pp - certain basis of fundamentals, 
en Re brought into agency qualifica- 
ob; aws which do not contain, other 

Jectionable features, the companies will 
ceo not oppose, but thev will suggest 

ty ~ agency forces and instruct their 

' orces definitely to endorse and 
work for them. * * * 


“Now, I j 
‘NOw, let us go to the subject of ex- 





PAUL L. HAID 


penses. In the present situation in- 
crease in rates in very many communi- 
ties is almost out of the question, so 
that the balancing of the insurance bal- 
ance sheet is not so much a question of 
rate increase as it is the elimination of 
waste and the conserving of the dollar 
outgo. 

“IT am going to make a statement that 
will perhaps surprise most of you. It is 
this: If the uncollected earned premiums 
of fire and casualty companies were all 
collected, it would pay the expense of 
every rating organization, every inspec- 
tion organization maintained by com- 
panies throughout this entire country 
and would amount to more than $25,- 
000,000. It would more than equal the 
average annual underwriting profit of all 
the fire and casualty insurance companies 
in the last ten years. That is a subject 
on which agents and companies can and 
must co-operate, and the co-operation 
has mostly got to be on the part of the 
agents. * 

Daily Report Costs 

“Another item: Every time you send 
the daily report to your company exclu-- 
sive of credit reports, exclusive of cor- 
respondence, exclusive of any unusual 
factors accompanying that daily report, 
it costs the company approximately $1.50 
to put it on file. It is perfectly amaz- 
ing the number that go in and then 
have to come out—another $1.50. * * * 

“Agents have proposed in a good many 
jurisdictions the insertion in the policy 
of an automatic cancellation date for 
non-payment of premiums. Companies 
in the past have been reluctant to at- 
tempt to change the standard form of 
policy because of the fear that other 
features possibly obnoxious might be put 
into it. 

“That viewpoint is changing and we 
propose in those states which do not 
have a standard policy to attempt by en- 
dorsement or stamping upon the face of 
the policy that it shall be void if not 
paid in an agreed number of days. I am 
suggesting thirty days. Wherever that 
policy contract can be changed we want 
to make the change. * * 

Analysis of Rating Costs 


“We propose, and already have started 
making, an analysis of the cost of con- 
ducting rating bureaus all over this coun- 
try, and the differences are startling. 
We found in one jurisdiction that it cost 
two and a half times as much to send 


almost the same inspection report to the 
companies as it does in some other ter- 
ritories. Thousands and thousands of in- 
spection reports are made and sent, and 
the difference in one jurisdiction as 
against the other was $1.62. The possi- 
bility of economy in this direction is self- 
evident. 

“There is one item which the com- 
panies will, in my judgment, be abso- 
lutely powerless to correct without the 
help and support of the agents, but with 
their help and with their co-operation 
we can at least attempt, if not succeed, 
in eliminating the excessive taxation 
against stock insurance companies as op- 
posed to the low taxation of non-stock 
carriers of every kind and description. 

“When you are up against mutual com- 
petition and reciprocals, you realize in 
advance that with the elimination of 
commission cost, almost the elimination 
of taxation, the elimination of rate pro- 
ducing cost, there is about a 25% break 
in favor of the mutuals and the recipro- 
cals. That cannot all be overcome, but 
a sufficient amount of it can be over- 
come to make an appreciable increase 
in the underwriting profit of companies. 


Cigarette Losses 


“There is another point: When the 
nresent rates, rate levels and_ policy 
forms were introduced, and even up to 
the present date, never was there con- 
templated a certain phase of loss collec- 
tions that has come to be a tremendous 
burden on the company. That is the cig- 
arette burns, and we have got to get into 
our policy contract either a definition by 
whieh these losses will be eliminated or 
we have got to put in a deduction. * * * 

“In all my insurance experience, out- 
side of a conflagration, I have never seen 
a month like March, 1932. If you could 
visualize the loss reports coming into 
company offices you would think this 
country was on fire from Maine to Tex- 
as, and the number of dwelling houses 
that burned is just past understand- 
ing. * * 

“There is another problem, largely one 
of education and understanding and_de- 
termination, which companies must dis- 
cuss and consider with their agents, 
either individually or collectively—what 
are the means of this co-operation? One 
year ago this month a committee of the 
National Association met in New York 
and urged the companies to appoint a 
conference committee to which could be 
brought any problems affecting the in- 
dustry, and more particularly affecting 
agency relationship. The appointment of 
such a committee was deferred until the 
completion of the Insurance Executives’ 
Association. * * * The National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents today is na- 
tion-wide in its representation. The 
companies’ committee, as has been stated 
by Mr. Goodwin, chairman of the agents’ 
committee, is representative, and it is 
hoped and believed that through this me- 
dium the agents of the country and their 
companies may find a common meeting 
ground upon which any subject may be 
discussed. 


Value of Organized Agents 


“It is obvious that such an organiza- 
tion cannot know sufficiently intimately 
the details of a purely local condition 
and that is where the various state asso- 
ciations come into play. You will find 
in this present year and_ continuing 
thereafter a very definite urge upon the 
part of companies, members of the In- 
surance Executives’ Association, to have 
their agents belong to the state associa- 
tions and to their various local boards. 
* x 


“T would like to say, in brief, that the 
companies’ position today is that there 
is no fundamental, no basic principle, no 
situation which will radically change the 
conditions of the business as now con- 
ducted which will not be discussed and 
an opportunity given to the agents to 
consider. There is always a quid pro 
quo in everything. If the companies, 


members of this association, are willing 
not only to talk but to endorse a brand 
new principle of co-operation and con- 
ference with agents throughout the coun- 
try, then the companies in this associa- 


MORTGAGE CLAUSE WARNING 





Van Schaick Says Use of Other Than 
Two Approved Clauses Must Cease; 
Only Standard Forms Acceptable 

Mortgagee clauses on policies affecting 
property in this state having first mort- 
gages must conform .with the language 
contained in the New York Standard 
Mortgage clauses on file with the New 
York Insurance Department Superin- 
tendent George S. Van Schaick has in- 
formed all fire companies. He says that 
it has come to his attention that some 
policies contain mortgagee clauses which 
are not in accordance with regulations. 

Superintendent Van Schaick says that 
only two clauses have his approval. One 
is entitled the New York Standard Mort- 
gage Clause for Use in Connection With 
First Mortgage Interest on Real Estate 
and the other is headed New York 
Standard Mortgage Clause With Full 
Contribution for Use in Connection with 
First Mortgage Interest on Real Es- 
tate. The superintendent concludes by 
saying that the use of any other clauses 
must cease and any policies so issued 
must be either corrected or cancelled 
forthwith. 


HONORS ARTHUR W. PADDON 


Western New York Field Club Gives 
Dinner and Watch to New General 
Agent of the National Fire 
A farewell dinner was given to State 
Agent Arthur M. Paddon of the Nation- 
al by the Western New York Field Club 
at Oak Hill Country Club, Rochester, 
N. Y., on Friday evening, June 10, about 
forty members and guests being present. 
Mr. Paddon has been transferred to Bos- 
ton, where he will take up the duties of 
general agent of the New England States. 
As an indication of the club’s high re- 
gard for their retiring member State 
Agent Paddon was given a handsome 
wrist watch which was ably presented 
by the president of the club, William H. 
Cooper, special agent of the London & 

Lancashire. 








DR. E. R. HARDY, JR., ORDAINED 


The Rev. Dr. Edward R. Hardy, Jr., 
son of E. R. Hardy, secretary of the 
Insurance Institute of America, Inc., was 
ordained to the priesthood by the Rt. 
Rev. Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York, last Satur- 
day morning at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. The canons of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church do not permit the 
ordination to the priesthood before age 
24 and Dr. Hardy attained that age last 
Friday. 

Known as “Columbia’s infant prodigy” 
from having entered the university at the 
age of 12, Mr. Hardy studied seventeen 
languages and won a Phi Beta Kappa 
key at the age of 14. After completine 
his course in three years, he receive/ 
his M. A. degree from Columbia a year 
later and was graduated from the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary in June, 1929. 
On December 21, 1929. he was ordained 
a deacon in the cathedral. As a gradu- 
ate student, holding a fellowship in the 
General Theological Seminary, he teach- 
es Greek. 





’ 
EXCHANGE CHANGES RULES 
The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has approved the following 
change in the rating rule applying to 
rolling stock on traction properties: 
“Rolling stock if written under item cov- 
ering more than one location, or over 
system, must carry the 100% average 
clause.” The Exchange also approved the 
use of 331/3% of the final rate of mer- 
chandise for insurance on customs duties 
under multiple location risk forms when 
exchange watermarked warehouse forms 
are attached. 





tion have a right to ask agents to rep- 
resent only organization companies. 

“In behalf of the companies and the 
insurance executives I ask for and plead 
for your co-operation and help, and to- 
gether we can do things for this business 
which never before could have been 
done.” 
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tent in the United States. 


A generally unfavorable experience 
4.61% UNDERWRITING PROFIT there, to which trade depression con- 
oF tributed, tended to lower the average 





earnings, and on the total premium in- 
come of £56,785,673 the actual underwrit- 
ing surplus was £1,221,949, which was 
only 2.15%. The difficulties of transact- 
ing these forms of insurance with a 
profit are such that most managements 
seem glad if they are able to record even 
a slender surplus, instead of an under- 
writing loss. In the calculation of the 


Figures of Twenty-three Leading Groups 
Show Companies in Strong Position 


With Dividends Maintained 





With the appearance of the last of the 
annual reports of the great British in- 
surance companies calculations of the ag- 
gregate results have becn made in The 


Times. One fact that emerges, the paper 
finds, is the size of the British insur- Tesults allowance has been made for tax- 
ance industry, and another the small tion overseas, but not for income tax 


in Great Britain to which the earnings 
are subject. 

The marine premium incomes of the 
same groups of offices were £10,147,555, 
but, owing to the peculiarities of this 
business, average results are extremely 
difficult to present with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy. Some companies keep 
their accounts open for three years so 
that those reported this year were for 
1929; others reported the results expect- 
ed for 1920; and yet others did not de-- 
ignate any particular year, but showed 
results which evidently applied to sev- 
eral years. 


average percentage of underwriting 
profit which is earned. 

Methods of calculating the underwrit- 
ing surplus vary in detail and they would 
yield slightly different results. In the 
present calculations allowance has been 
made for the cost of closing the fire 
and accident accounts on the bisis of 
40% of the premium income, although 
some companies assume that as much as 
50% is needed. The figures of twenty- 
three companies have been included 
which represent about 85% of the totals 
of all the British insurance offices, and 
combined with the figures of several of 
the offices are those of associated com- 
panies. The list of offices whose fig- 
ures have been taken into account for 
the present purpose are the following: 
Alliance North British & 
Atlas Mercantile 


Importance of Reserves 
The ability of the companies to main- 
tain dividends clearly was due, in a large 
measure, to the prudence exercised 
throughout their history, which extends 
over long periods, in building up the 


Caledonian Northern reserves out of earnings in favorable 
Commercial Union Norwich Union vears. These reserves could not have 
Eagle, Star Fire been formed if the greater part of the 
Employers Liabil- Pearl earnings had been distributed in divi- 


dends to the proprietors, and the present 
shareholders owe much to the caution 
and sound finance of previous genera- 
tions of managers and members. 

The reserves help to provide the se- 
curity needed by the policyholders, and 
they are essential for companies assum- 
ing very large liabilities. They have 
Yorkshire earned interest, which has been regarded 

These twenty-three groups reported a Usually as available for distribution as 
net fire premium income last year of | ‘dividend among the proprietors, and the 
£49,770,596, and the net underwriting sur-  Teserves have also been useful in help- 
plus, on the basis of the 10% for unex- ing to meet the depreciation in the mar- 
pired risks, was £2,296,221, being 4.61% et values of the securities at the end 
of the premium income. The actual re- Of last year, much of which has since 
sults of the different offices varied con- been recovered. In one way or another 
siderably. The business covers, of course, they have assisted the companies to 
that written in all parts of the world weather successfully the extremely diffi- 
and, considering especially that there Cult conditions of last year, and with 
must always be a large element of un- Careful underwriting they account in part 
certainty in fire insurance, the margin for the strength which is disclosed by 
was a modest one. There were no out- the accounts of the offices. 
standing catastrophes last year seriously 
to disturb the accounts. 

Difficulties of Accident Insurance 


The total premium income of the same 
groups of offices in the accident, general 
or miscellaneous departments last year 
exceeded the fire premium income and 
amounted to £56,785,673. These depart- 
ments include ordinary accident insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, motor in- 
surance, burglary insurance, and a vari- 


itv Phoenix 

: Provincial 
Prudential 
Royal Exchange 
Royal Insurance 
Scottish Union & 
National 
Sun Insurance 


General Accident 
Guardian 
Liverpool & Lon- 

don & Globe 
London & Lanca- 
shire 


London Assurance 





ADD PROFITS TO CAPITAL 

In Germany and most European coun- 
tries the authorized capitalization of in- 
surance companies is large, but the capi- 
tal actually paid in is in most cases less 
than one-half, and frequently only one- 
fourth of that authorized. Recent Ger- 
man balance sheets show that after dis- 
tribution of dividends a substantial part 
of the profits is used to pay up capital. 








F D Layton, President 


RESERVE FOR DIVIDENDS 
SPECIAL 
(Connecticut Standard) 


DEPRECIATION 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


National Announces 
Changes in the Field 


PADDON MADE GENERAL AGENT 





Goes to New England Territory; New 
York State Area Divided Into 
Three Sections 





The National Fire of Hartford has 
made several promotions and changes in 
the New York State and New England 
field forces, effectively Monday of this 
week. State Agent A. M. Paddon who 
has handled western New York territory, 
has been transferred to Boston where 
he is now general agent for eastern 
New England. The company is rearrang- 
ing the upper New York State field and 
State Agent J. E. Kelly will continue 
in direct charge of eastern New York 
with headquarters at Albany while Spe- 
cial Agent Pelton will be assigned new 
duties which will take him out of this 
state. 

The new central New York field will 
consist of parts of Messrs. Paddon’s and 
Kelly’s former territories. Special Agent 
Charles A. Collin will have charge of 
central New York with headquarters at 
Syracuse. He is a native of this dictrict, 
has served with the rating bureau, was 
with the National in the eastern New 
York field for several years and has 
more recently been with General Agent 
Zweig in the New York City brokerage 
office. 

Rogers in Charge of Western N. Y. 

In the western New York territory 
Special Agent Samuel E. Rogers will be 
in charge, with headquarters at Roches- 
ter. He is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology with rating 
bureau training, two years’ experience as 
a contact man with a well-known inde- 
pendent insurance service organization, 
as well as ten years in the National’s 
improved risk department of which he 
has been sunerintendent since 1929. Spe- 
cial Agent Willoughby will continue for 
the present with Mr. Rogers at Roches- 
ter but he will be transferred shortly to 
other work. Speaking of the changes in 
New York State the National says: 

“We realize that our western New 
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The HANOVER & FULTON will 


Men are judged by their Associates. 5 
Likewise—Agents, these days, are judged by the Companies 





National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. f 


Statement, January 1, 1932 


GREE See Te he kacen ca cgacks be ceeehereciseensaceaan $47,599,452.91 
LIABILITIES 

COU WE nintcchiadssecnewecendaske 004 6604s0esecdeeus $ 5,000,000.00* 

RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMG...............+++- 19,391,157.51 

... .:3. S | = eeeoeggene rere 2,.387,698.10 

RESERVE FOR TAXES AND OTHER EXPENSES........... 1,106.745.94 


RESERVE FOR SECURITY DEPRECIATION 


VOLUNTARY ADDITIONAL RESERVE FOR SECURITY 


NET SURPLUS (Based on December 31, 1931, Market Prices).. 10.354,303.40* 


*Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders.............. $17,054,303.40 
















S T Maxwell, Vice-President 


250,000.00 
2,204,119.75 


5,205,428.21 
1,700,000.00* 


$47.599.452.91 





York agents will regret to lose Mr. Pad- 
don but we believe that they will rejoice 
in the recognition we are giving him; 
moreover, that all of our upper New 
York State agents will be gratified by 
this endeavor on our part to centralize 
service and that they will, as usual, ex- 
tend every courtesy, consideration and 
assistance to our representatives in their 
endeavors to be useful in the handling 
of this important territory.” 

In the New England field Special 
Agent F. T. Crossley who has served 
there since 1924 has been transferred to 
the home office in Hartford and put in 
charge of the improved risk department 
with the title of superintendent. As as- 
sistant to General Agent Paddon in east- 
ern Massachusetts and Rhode Island the 
National has appointed Special Agent K. 
F. Akers. He is a graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and has 
had about ten years’ experience with the 
Underwriters’ Bureau of New England, 
the New England Insurance Exchange 
tating improved risks and in charge of 
the railway and lighting schedule rating 
department and as fire protection engi- 
neer. Messrs. Paddon and Akers will have 
their headquarters at 40 Broad Street, 
Boston. Special Agent L. L. Maclver 
will continue to supervise the company’s 
business in Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Paddon has had a long experience 
in fire insurance. He was educated in the 
Chicago public and manual training 
schools and the Armour Institute. He 
was for six years connected with the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and for ten 
years chief inspector of the electrical de- 
partment of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State. For the last 
eleven years he has represented the Na- 
tional as fieldman in western New York 
State where his knowledge of electrical 
and sprinklered risks and schedule rat- 
ing has proved valuable. 





DO X COVERAGE 

The safe and comparatively quick re- 
turn of the DO X to Germany raises 
anew the question of the feasibility of 
a regular transatlantic line service bv 
plane. The insurances for the DO X 
were placed with the German Air Pool. 





$7,816,196 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$4,000,000 CAPITAL JAN. 1, 1952 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 


$18,824,484 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $75,358,933 
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Our Golfers Combined Policy 


Public Liability 
Property Damage Liability 
Personal Injury 
Golfing Equipment 


¢ 10. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boords 


Fighty.Maiden Lane — BERNARD M. CULVER . President BS New York ,N.Y. 
ghty . THE FipELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY: ‘ 
ERNEST STURM. Chairmen of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER . President 


NEW ‘YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —-~ ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Commissioners Meet in Chicago 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for all types of insurance companies in 
the sound discretion of the insurance 
commissioner or superintendent in states 
where such authority does not now ex- 
ist.” 

Van Schaick Resolution 


Accompanying the resolution on bond 
amortization passed by the valuations 
committee of the commissioners the fol- 
lowing statement in support of the action 
taken was read by Superintendent Van 
Schaick of New York, chairman of the 
committee: 

“Questions as to the standard of val- 
uation of amply secured bonds held by 
insurance corporations must be ap- 
proached from two angles. The public 
is entitled to a fair and accurate picture 
of the assets and liabilities of the com- 
panies doing business. At the same time 
policyholders, existing and prospective, 
are entitled to have the companies given 
the benefit of the real values of their 
assets. If this were not done extensive 
and needless loss would be widespread. 

“The usual standard of valuation in 
normal times is the quotations on the 
stock exchanges. When by force of eco- 
nomic circumstances exchanges become 
mere auction blocks reflecting for the 
most part compulsory sales they lose 
their import as a standard of valuation. 

“The amortization of bonds for life 
insurance companies came into the New 
York Law in 1909 during the administra- 
tion of Governor Hughes. It was based 
on the theory that amply secured cor- 
porate bonds which in all probability 
could be held to maturity would be paid 
at maturity. Such bonds were thus 
placed on the same basis as real estate 
mortgages. The method of amortization 
provided by the New York statute is 
based upon the original price of bonds 
valued by computing their present worth 
under the usual rate of interest realized 
if the bonds are held to maturity. The 
adjustment brings the bond exactly to its 
par value at maturity whether bought at 
a premium or a discount and whatever 
the contract rate of interest. While held 
the bond is unaffected by the inflation 
or collapse of market prices and fulfills 
its purpose of producing a_ steady _in- 
come until maturity and then supplying 
with certainty its portion of principal to 
meet the obligations of the company for 
which its payment has been calculated. 


Amortization Has Proved Safe and Wise 


“Amortization was motivated by the 
extraordinary conditions in the security 
market that had prevailed for the year 
or so previous to the enactment of the 
legislation. Companies having safe in- 
vestments and prosperous business were 
menaced by low exchange quotations, 
Policyholders whose policies were matur- 
ing were facing loss of policy dividends 
if day to day quotations were used to 
evaluate company holdings. Sums earned 
in one year and which should have been 
used to pay dividends upon maturing pol- 
icies would be withheld from the rightful 
owners and carried forward to the ac- 
count of subsequent years and for the 
benefit of persons not entitled thereto. 

“The amortization of bonds for life 
companies over a period of twenty-two 
years, a period reflecting both prosperity 
and depression, has proved to be wise, 
safe and equitable. 

“It is true that there were special rea- 
sons why the principle of amortization 
was peculiarly appropriate to life com- 
panies the nature of whose obligations is 
such that it can be foreseen with reason- 
able certainty as to whether fixed term 
securities can be held to maturity. The 
Legislature, however, recognized that 
emergencies might prevail where for the 
protection of policyholders and_ the 
avoidance of needless sacrifice in other 
company fields the principle of amorti- 
zation should under proper circumstances 
be extended. Discretion was therefore 
vested in the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of New York as has been done in 
a number of other states to extend amor- 
tization to companies other than life. 


“If ever this discretion is to be exer- 
cised it would seem as though the pres- 
ent is an appropriate time. The most 
intelligent financiers of the country real- 
ize and appreciate that the bond market 
has become a bargain counter. Anyone 
having the slightest confidence in the 
future of the country and the country’s 
fundamental securities must appreciate 
that this situation is a temporary one. 

Exercise of Discretion 

“Tf the discretion of the various super- 
intendents who have the power is exer- 
cised to permit the amortization of bonds 
of insurance companies in addition to 
those in the life field, the safeguard of 
the public interest rests in the enforce- 
ment of the admirable provision of the 
statute that amortization is applicable 
only to bonds amply secured. 

“Speaking for New York I am glad to 
announce that the Insurance Department 
has set up a statistical bureau for the 
ascertainment of information relative to 
the various holdings of the companies so 
that it will have available information as 
to the various issues that is as complete 
and authentic as is possible to obtain. 

“Tt would seem to be an appropriate 
time for the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners to go on record 
and endorse the practice of amortization 
for insurance companies generally under 
economic conditions as they prevail to- 
day and to indicate its approval of legis- 
lation empowering the promulgation of 
this principle of amortization in those 
states where the statute is now silent.” 

The fire insurance committee of the 
convention yesterday heard company 
representatives from fire and casualty 
companies discuss problems of the house- 
hold comprehensive policy and its effect 
upon the three classes of insurance. The 
fire committee appointed a sub-commit- 
tee to submit to the convention today a 
resolution about this coverage. 

It takes something more than a rou- 








“Just Give Me the Right Start 
And I'll Make Good” 


That’s the spirit shown by a young college graduate, married, who is now 
available in New York City after being partner in an upstate agency where 
he did soliciting of fire and casualty lines. 


He’s essentially of the producing type, progressive and ambitious to get 
located in either a suburban New York agency, the production department of a 
fire or casualty company home office, or in a metropolitan broker’s office. 


Give him a chance to tell his story to you by addressing: 
Box 1197, The Eastern Underwriter, 
110 Fulton Street, New York 








tine convention to draw to the mid-year 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners the commis- 
sioner of the state of Washington, H. O. 
Fishback. He is of such giant stature 
that Pullman berths were not construct- 
ed for him, but he is in Chicago attend- 
ing the June convention of the commis- 
sioners because he wants to see what 
action will be taken, if any, relative to 
the value of securities. 

“T have no definite opinion on the sub- 
ject,” Commissioner Fishback told re- 
porters. 

Commissioner after commissioner told 
The Eastern Underwriter upon arrival 
that they were not on the scene as re- 
formers and that they had nothing up 
their sleeves in the way of suggestions. 

Van Schaick on Amortization 

All eyes were upon Superintendent 
Van Schaick of New York, chairman of 
the valuations committee, who read the 
ringing statement expressing confidence 
in insurance and recommending exten- 
sion of the amortization principle to com- 
panies to embrace fire and casualty in- 
surers. He also announced the estab- 
lishment of a statistical bureau by the 
New York Department, which bureau will 
provide the actual data as to the value 
of securities. It will be advised by the 


‘Standard Statistics Co. of New York. 


In the audience when the commission- 
(Continued on Page 44) 








is needed. 


monthly income for life. 


life insurance. 





The Agent's Golden Opportunity 


(A Repeated Message) 


Never has the use of life insurance 
as a means of protection, savings and investment, had a stronger 
appeal to the public than at the present moment. 


In this economic situation the certainty of life insurance in its invest- 
ment features stands out in high relief. 
ever how necessary life insurance is as a foundation on which to 
build personal, family and business security. 


They know that the cash values of their life insurance are imme- 
diately available to tide them over difficulties when accommodation 


Then, too, it has become widely known that no matter how few 
premiums have been paid, the dependents have been made safe, 
for they will receive the full amount if the policy is in force at death. 


Of equal moment is the fact that the public has been taught that 
life insurance can provide for the insured’s own later years and 
that he can arrange to enjoy its benefits, either in cash or as a 


In the light of these conditions, the Life Underwriter will not permit 
his clientele to forget what the past few years have taught them about 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Sixty-nine years in business; 87 millions of dollars paid to policyho'ders in 
1931. Complete life insurance service for financial and personal protection, 
including Family Income and Retirement Fund. All forms of Annuities; 
Group Life, Group Accident and Sickness; Wholesale and Salary 
Deduction. Assets $621,278,133; Reserves and all Other 
Liabilities $577,452,317; General Safety Fund $43,825,816. 


People realize more than 




















Mallalieu Talk 
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pay for one big fire. Jacksonville, Fla., 
turned down the idea of self-insurance, 
and its wisdom in doing so was shown 
when a $25,000 fire occurred shortly 
thereafter, which the fund would have 
been wholly unprepared to meet. And | 
could go on citing other examples. 

States, too, have decided at times to 
insure their own public buildings. Let 
me give you an example of how state 
fire insurance worked out. Recently in 
a large Eastern city, a state armory 
burned. The state had been carrying its 
own insurance, but the loss on this one 
fire was so great that it could not be 
covered by the funds available. Whether 
the building will ever be rebuilt nobody 
knows. Certainly no workmen are em- 
ployed in reconstructing it now. How 
different the situation would have been 
if the property had been adequately cov- 
ered by sound stock company fire in- 
surance. 

You undoubtedly read a short time ago 
about the big fire at the Cunard pier 
in New York. The next day newspapers 
carried stories about the insurance being 
paid. And, what is more important, 
these insurance payments put hundreds 
of men to work immediately on the job 
of reconstructing the pier. 

Private capital in the stock company 
fire insurance business paid its losses 
promptly. And these funds are provid- 
ing immediate employment for workmen 
at a time when employment is most ur- 
gently needed. But government in the 
insurance business has not yet put one 
man to work on its ruined armory. 

Now that the conventions will soon be 
over, see to it, Mr. and Mrs. Citizen, 
that the candidates to whom you give 
your vote do not support or advocate 
governmental competition with your bus- 
iness or any other legitimate business 
entitled to afair and unhampered oppor- 
tunity to win for you or others a fair 
return on your investment and an hon- 
est livelihood! 

What the suffering taxpayer needs is 
not more government in business, but 
less, and the application of sound busi- 
ness methods and business economy to 
all governmental functions. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CAPITAL 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the South Carolina will be held at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., in July to vote on reduc- 
ing the authorized capital from $250,000, 
represented by 25,000 shares of $10 par 
value each, to $200,000 of $8 par value 
each. This act will permit the transfer 
of $50,000 to net surplus account. 








TORNADO REVISIONS 

A committee of the Eastern Tornado 
Insurance Association is now working on 
plans for a form for errors and omis- 
sions insurance. Other committees are 
working on a revision of use and occu 
pancy rules and a reduction in classifi- 
cations to about fifteen. 





CHAS. R. PAGE HONORED 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of the 
Fireman’s Fund at the home office im 
San Francisco, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Page formerly was hea 
of the Atlantic marine department of the 
company in New York. 
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E. R. Hardy Comments on Various 
Problems of Insurance Education 


Secretary of New York Insurance Society Takes Up Member- 
ship, Educational Courses and Adviser, Prizes and 
Meetings in Annual Report 


Numerous interesting facts about in- 
surance education are contained in the 
report of Secretary Edward R. Hardy to 
the Insurance Society of New York, Inc., 
presented at the recent annual meeting 
The membership of the organization at 
the end of May was 1,686, a drop of only 
twenty-seven from the previous year. A 
total of 206 members dropped out in the 
year just closed and 222 the year before 
but as about that number are added an- 
nually the membership remains practi- 
cally intact around the present total. 

Slightly over-two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are recruited from the company of- 
fices located in New York City. The 
Royal group leads with 95 representa- 
tives, the Great American group is sec- 
ond with 46, the America Fore fleet 
third with 43 and the Home of New 
York group fourth with 37. In addition 
to the company members there are 330 
agents, brokers, etc., ten newspaper men, 
forty-four lawyers, 166 non-resident 
members, thirteen women members and 
nine men connected with universities. 

Among other features of Mr. Hardy’s 
report are his references to women 
members, meetings, prizes, educational 
courses and educational adviser. What 
the secretary reported on these topics is 
presented herewith: 

Women Members 

There have been no developments dur- 
ing the year to show any increased in- 
terest among the women in the insur- 
ance district in the work of the Society. 
The number who have taken the educa- 
tional courses this year has been very 
small, as in past years. The largest num- 
ber appear to be interested in the life 
insurance courses. There they form a 
substantial part of the classes—approxi- 
mately one-fifth, at least—but in all the 
other classes there are not a dozen alto- 
gether. No new ideas in regard to in- 
teresting the women have been devel- 
oped during the year. Correspondence 
with other Societies shows about the 
same condition as in this Society, though 
in some of the smaller Societies the num- 
ber of women in proportion to the total 
is quite large. 

Meetings 

The Society did not hold in the past 
year any meetings with dinner. It was 
not deemed wise to attempt any, but at 
the last meeting of the board of direc- 
tors it was suggested that there would 
be an interest in a meeting with dinner, 
provided the price was kept at a modest 
figure. This was tested out by inviting 
some 15 of the junior members who had 
been prize winners in the educational 
courses to attend a conference on the 
subject. With but one exception, they 
did not favor a dinner with speeches 
They did suggest that if a meeting could 
be held at which, following the address, 
there might be provision for dancing, 
with the privilege of inviting ladies to 
attend, there would be an interest among 
the juniors in such a meeting; but the 
Stated meetings, with dinner and address- 
€s, which the Society has held in previ- 
ous years, apparently makes no appeal 
to the junior members. There is a 
Project now that just at the time of the 
Opening of our educational work in the 
fall, a dinner at a modest figure may be 
held, and after the addresses provision 
for dancing may be made. The experi- 
ment, anyway, will be worth trying. It 
1s possible, of course, now to secure a 
dinner at most any hotel, at a figure so 
modest as not to preclude anyone from 
attending on account of the price. 

Prizes 

Another evidence of the continued in- 
terest in the Society is furnished by the 
report on prizes for the current year. 


The practice was established some years 
ago of offering prizes for each part of 
each educational course. The amount 
appears to have been fixed at $50 for 
each part, divided into three prizes of 
$25, $15, and $10, respectively. I am very 
glad to report that in spite of conditions, 
which, unfortunately, we have to refer to 
from time to time, the prizes, in the same 
amount, and for each part of each course, 
have been secured,—this under the chair: 
manship of Mr. W. A. Earl. 

These prizes will be awarded as usual 
in October, when the educational work 
of the Society begins a new year. 

Whatever one’s attitude toward prizes 
may be, there is not the slightest doubt 
but that among the students there is a 
keen interest in regard thereto. In 
many offices the winner of a prize re- 
ceives other evidence that his efforts 
have been appreciated. There may come 
a time when, as many think, it would 
be well to have the prize take the form 
of something else than a money gift, but 
we have not yet reached the position 
where that would appear to meet with 
the approval of a majority. 

Educational Courses 

Through a misadventure, the tabulated 
statement of the educational courses was 
not set forth last year. Therefore, I am 
taking the liberty of adding it to this 
year’s report, in order that it may be 
available for reference in the future 
years. This shows that in the year 1930- 
1931 the Society gave the brokers’ course 
for the first time, two courses in casual- 
ty, three in fire, two in life, one in ma- 
rine, and one in suretyship. 

The total number of lectures was 204 

The total number of students was 693 

The number who sat for the ex- 

AMINATIONS WAS ......6.cc8c000s 
the latter including 24 persons who sat 
for make-up examination for previous 
years. 

For the year 1931-1932 the Society gave 
the brokers’ course, two courses in cas- 
ualty, three in fire, two in life, one in 
marine, and one in suretyship. 

The total number of lectures was 199 

The total number of students was 606 

The number who sat for the ex- 

AMMUMATIONE WAS 2.6 5..05.0cs esc 394 
the latter including 14 make-ups. 

It was Dogberry who stated that “com- 
parisons were odorous,” and yet we con- 


tinue to make them. I think those who- 


are following the educational work close- 
ly, and all others, for that matter, will 
be interested in having their attention 
called to the fact that on a registration 
approximately 100 less than the year be- 
fore, 394 students sat for’ examinations, 
as compared with 344 the previous year. 
There are no examinations in the brok- 














ers’ course; hence the number of stu- 
dents registered there properly would 
drop out of the account, but such de- 
tails need not be unduly considered, the 
real significant fact being that apparent- 
ly there is an increasing interest among 
the students who register for the cours- 
es, in seeing the thing through—that 
means, sitting for the examinations. 


The course in Part I Life was deliv- 
ered by one speaker, Max C. Fisher, fol- 
lowing the practice established the year 
before. This method has been tried in 
previous years in the marine courses, 
and it has met with favor in both cases. 


In the opinion of the educational com- 
mittee, Part I of casualty, fire, life, and 
marine can be and had best be given by 
one speaker. Arrangements have already 
been made to have the course given in 
the coming year in casualty, life, and ma- 
rine in that way, and negotiations are 
under way in regard to the fire branch. 
The educational committee were also 
unanimous in their opinion that Numbers 
II and III of these branches had best be 
given by a specialist in the different de- 
partments. It was also agreed that the 
Surety Course (which is now a two-year 
course) cannot be successfully given by 
one person, but speakers must be chosen 
for the different phases. That course 
will be pursued in the coming year. 

The brokers’ course, which was tried 
two years ago and for which there was 
a large registration, exceding 100, had a 
registration of approximately half that 
number this last year. This course is 
still in a try-out state. At the sugges- 
tion of the educational committee, the 
matter will be taken up with the brokers’ 
organizations, and their active co-opera- 
tion secured in developing this course, 
even though it may come to be changed, 
if in their views it would better meet 
the demands among the brokers for a 
special course. 

I believe it will be permitted me to 
state that the interest in the classes this 
year was greater and better sustained 
than in any previous year. Part of this, 
I think, may be attributed to the pres- 
ent economic conditions, which have pro- 
duced a feeling that if in good times it 
was true that the best-equipped man 
would win, it is going to be more true in 
the trying times. Our educational work 
is cramped because we do not have the 
funds for the proper supervision and de- 
velopment of it. This, I believe, is rec- 
ognized by all who are in close touch 
with the work, and it is also recognized 
that we accomplish most excellent things, 
handicapped as we are. 

Too much praise cannot be given to 
the lecturers who assist us, but we are 
not’ equipped to follow up the students 
as we ought to be. When we consider 
that a small College such as Wabash Col- 
lege in Indiana, with a student body lim- 
ited to 400, has probably at least 20 per- 
sons on the Faculty and in their capaci- 
ties devoting their whole time to the 
student body, you will appreciate what 
it might mean if we were in a position 
to add the educational adviser to our 
staff. We, however, must await more 
funds. In the meanwhile we must push 
on and do as we are doing, about the 
best we can. Our work is very highly 


PRAISES INSURANCE STOCKS 


F. L. Brokaw & Co. Believe Securities 
Are Now in Position to Take Quick 
Advantage of Recovery 

F. L. Brokaw & Co., of New York 
City, specialists in insurance company 
stocks, have issued a booklet on fire com- 
pany securities and also an analysis on 
the position of the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia. With reference to fire in- 
surance stocks in general this brokerage 
house says: 

“Much attention is being directed to 
voluntary reorganizations of capital 
structure in leading fire insurance com- 
panies accompanied by the usual amount 
of unsavory rumor and lack of proper 
interpretation of the facts surrounding 
various companies. The sweeping de- 
cline in the bonds and stocks which con- 
stitute so large a part of their assets 
may well make it impossible for poorly 
managed and unseasoned companies to 
ride out the storm. 

“But the striking fact is the ability of 
typical institutions to make statements 
on actual current market values which 
are a reassurance to policyholder and 
stockholder alike. It is refreshing to be 
able to point out these companies whose 
history, statistical position and manage- 
ment are such as to inspire renewed 
faith in their traditional strength in 
times of stress. Those experienced in 
insurance know the history of these com- 
panies in other great panics and con- 
flagrations and realize the speed and ex- 
tent of recovery that comes to well man- 
aged fire insurance companies when the 
tide turns.” 


AGENTS SEEK SPECIAL STAMP 

Local agents in Philadelphia and the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents have suggested to members of 
Congress that authorization be given to 
issue a three cent postage stamp to focus 
the attention of the nation on the busi- 
ness of fire insurance. Especially as the 
National Association convention will be 
held this year, the George Washington 
bi-centennial, in Philadelphia, which is 
considered the home of American liberty. 
Secretary Walter H. Bennett of the Na- 
tional Association this week communicat- 
ed with Senator David Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania with respect to Congressional ac- 
tion on a special insurance postage 
stamp. 


C. T. ENDEMANN RETURNS 

C. T. Endemann, of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association of New 
York, returned to this country on the 
Bremen on Tuesday. Mr. Endemann has 
been in Paris for the past three months 
assisting U. E. Guerrini in organicing the 
new central office for Europe at Paris 
for the A.F.1A. This office was recent- 
ly opened at 37 Rue Vivienne with Mr. 
Guerrini as manager. The office has 
charge of the business of the association 
for Continental Europe and the Near 
East. 











appreciated and is of decided value to 
the student body. It will be of far more 
value when we can have the proper staff 
for handling it. 

FSS SMM ORE Tana 
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Local Agents Commend 
Syracuse Authorities 


FOR STRONG FIGHT ON ARSON 





Underwriters Pass Resolutions Praising 
Mayor, Police and Others for 
Co-operation 





The Syracuse Underwriters Exchange, 
Inc., the local agents’ board of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has expressed its appreciation of 
the manner in which the local police and 
criminal prosecuting authorities have at- 
tacked the arson problem through reso- 
lutions adopted at a recent meeting of 
the agents’ executive committee. These 
resolutions commented particularly upon 
a conviction and sentence just secured 
for arson which it is expected will tend 
to discourage others tempted to burn 
property for the purpose of collecting 
insurance money. Harry H. Wadsworth, 
president of the Syracuse Underwriters 
Exchange, is well-known throughout the 
country as the president of the Insurance 
Federation of America, Inc. 

Following is a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the Exchange to Mayor Rol- 
land B. Marvin of Syracuse which con- 
tains the resolutions: 

The number of fires of suspicious ori- 
gin in the last few months prompted the 
Syracuse Underwriters Exchange, Inc., 
to take notice of these conditions—and at 
a regular meeting of the Exchange the 
president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to co-operate with the au- 
thorities in the investigation and preven- 
tion of suspicious fires. 

You will remember that at the incep- 
tion of this movement we secured the 
services of a representative of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, who 
assisted your arson squad in producing 
effective results. 

Several suspicious cases were brought 
before the grand jury and in one notable 
instance an indictment, conviction and 
sentence followed within ninety days of 
the time of the suspicious fire. 


Text of Resolutions 


Therefore, the Syracuse Underwriters 
Exchange, Inc., has empowered its ex- 
ecutive committee to adopt the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Whereas, the Honorable Rolland B. 
Marvin, mayor; William E. Rapp, com- 
missioner of public safety, and Chief of 
Police Martin L. Cadin have given their 
full co-operation to the detection and 
suppression of incendiary fires in Syra- 
cuse, we, the Syracuse Underwriters Ex- 
change, wish to express to these officials 
the sincere appreciation of the citizens 
of this community, the fire insurance 
companies which we represent, and our 
owr personal thanks as representatives 
of the stock fire insurance companies. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters Exchange express to 
William C. Martin, district attorney, our 
sincere thanks and congratulations for 
his intelligent and prompt handling and 
conviction in a recent arson case—per- 
sonally tried by him in a most able man- 
ner, and a conviction secured in an un- 
usually short time. 

We feel that this conviction will have 
a salutary effect not only in Onondaga 
County, where this case was prosecuted, 
but also in other counties where similar 
conditions prevail. 

Be is further Resolved, That a copy of 
these resolutions be sent to the public 
officials cited in these resolutions and 
that copies be sent to the press, in order 
that the public may know that in the city 
of Syracuse and the County of Onon- 
daga the crime of arson will be speedily 
investigated and effectively punished by 
the public officials entrusted with this 
duty. 





MASS. FIRE LOSSES DECLINE 


Massachusetts fire losses last year to- 
taled $16,777,176 as compared with $18,- 
159,364 during the previous year. This 
drop was despite the fact that the num- 
ber of fires increased from 9,276 in 1930 
to 9,555 last year. Incendiary fires num- 
bered 195 as against 145 in 1930. 


CHICAGO PREMIUMS DECLINE 


Total for 1931 Was $20,537,963 or a Drop 
of 17.4% for Year; Premiums Off 
30% in Four Years 


A decline of 17.39% in fire insurance 
premium collections in Cook County was 
recorded during 1931, according to the 
annual report just released by the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters. The total 
for 1931 was $20,537,963 as compared to 
$24,864,141 in 1930. The decline recorded 
in 1930 was 12.96%. The premium col- 
lections started on their downward trend 
in 1928 with a decline of .3%, gained 
momentum in 1929 with a decline of 2% 
and hit the toboggan in 1930. The totals 
for these years were $28,569,383 in 1929; 
29,148,691 in 1928 and $29,622,904 in 1927. 

Comparing 1931 with 1927 a decrease 
of $9,084,941 or 30.6% is reflected. 

The leading individual company was 
the Home of New York with a total of 
$646,446. The Hartford was second with 
$570,957; North America, third, with 
$557,145; Aetna, fourth, with $494,283, 
and Springfield, fifth, with $455,258. 








PRAISES INSURANCE CO’S 





C. W. Benfield, New York Broker, Com- 
ments on Integrity of Companies 
in Present Crisis 

Charles W. Benfield, manager of the 
marine department of Fox & Pier, New 
York City insurance brokers, who re- 
turned last week from a general survey 
of insurance conditions in the New Eng- 
land states, praises the integrity of the 
insurance business as a whole. 

“In spite of the many bank failures, 
stock and bond market depression and 
receiverships, the insurance companies as 
a group have stood out like the Rock of 
Gibraltar protecting business and home,” 
he declared. “With very few exceptions 
losses have been paid before the time 
provided in policies and in the case of 
life insurance companies, policy loans al- 
most invariably made in a few days’ 
time. 

“The general public consequently have 
acquired a greatly increased apprecia- 
tion of insurance companies.” 

Before joining Fox & Pier about two 
years ago Mr. Benfield was with Frank 
B. Hall & Co., and has a wide reputa- 
tion aS an insurance expert. 





ATLAS-ALBANY CHANGES 





C. M. Gallagher Promoted to Secretary 
at New York Home Office; 
R. J. Crossman With Group 


C. M. Gallagher, who has been spe- 
cial agent of the Atlas and the Albany 
in eastern Pennsylvania for several 
years, has been promoted to the post of 
secretary with headquarters at New York 
City. Frank L. Ludington, special agent 
at Pittsburgh, has been transferred to 
eastern Pennsylvania with headquarters 
at Philadelphia. 

Robert J. Crossman, recently special 
agent of the Tokio Marine & Fire and 
previously with the National Union Fire, 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Atlas and Albany for western Pennsyl- 
vania with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE STATEMENT 

The New Hampshire Fire has issued a 
financial statement as of May 1 showing 
assets of $14,104,537 and net surplus in 
excess of the $3,000,000 capital stock of 
$5,375,577. This excellent statement is 
based upon actual market values of 
bonds and stocks as of May 1. The 
company has an unearned premium re- 
serve of $4,906,351 and reserve for losses 
of $572,124. 





AMERICAN CAPITAL REDUCED 

Stockholders of the American of New- 
ark at a special meeting on Monday ap- 
oroved the recommendation of the di- 
rectors that the authorized capital be re- 
duced from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
the outstanding capital stock be reduced 
from $6,687,480 to $3,343,740 by lowering 
the par value of each share from $5 to 
$2.50. This will permit the transfer of 
$3,343,740 to surplus. 


W. O. Wilson Re-elected 
Head of Virginia Ass’n 


AGENTS MEE IN RICHMOND 





Resolutions Praise Executives’ Ass’n 
and Condemn Branch Offices and 
Underwriters Agencies 





W. Owen Wilson, of Richmond, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents for the past year, was 
re-elected head of the organization at its 
thirty-fourth annual convention held at 
the John Marshall hotel in Richmond last 
week. Other officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: K. Duval Scott, Lynchburg, first 
vice-president; Miss Catherine Cox Gar- 
rett, Leesburg, second vice-president; 
Frank S. Blanton, Farmville, secretary- 
treasurer (re-elected). 

Committee chairmen for the ensuing 
year were named as follows: E. W. Bar- 
ger, Waynesboro, executive; Charles J. 
Duke, Jr., Portsmouth, legislative; Roger 
Clarke, Fredericksburg, public relations; 
John Graham, Alexandria, conservation ; 
Ben W. Sebrell, Jr., Lawrenceville, mem- 
bership. 

Selection of the meeting place for the 
1933 convention was left to the execu- 
tive committee. Invitations were re- 
ceived from Lynchburg and Charlottes- 
ville. 

The convention went on record against 
the automatic cancellation of policies for 
non-payment of premiums within a 
specified period of time, a plan which 
James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., and 
many other prominent members of the 
National Association favor. President 
Wilson in his annual report cited vari- 
ous reasons why he was opposed to au- 
tomatic cancellation. His reasons fol- 
low: 

“Policies are already invalid if the pre- 
mium has not been paid. 

“Such cancellation feature will not 
cure the collection evil. 

“If this clause were not adopted by 
Mutuals and Reciprocals it would be just 
one more hurdle to take. 

“Such a clause would waive advance 
payment of premium, likewise payment 
in forty-five or sixty days could be 
waived. 

“It would seriously complicate the han- 
dling of open accounts for customers 
having different kinds of insurance, and 
interfere with the taking care of casualty 
premiums paid on the monthly or quar- 
terly basis. 

“It would encourage the practice of 
taking notes. 

“This proposal would add nothing to 
your ability to make collections—a mere 
clause cannot make good collectors out 
of poor ones—the reverse most likely will 
happen. 

“Let’s run our own offices—we are 
constantly surrendering our rights, until 
in fact we are but rubber stamps. I, for 
one, resent the mechanical trend in our 
business.” 

The meeting was well attended, agents 
from practically all parts of the state be- 
ing present. Much interest was evinced 
in the discussions and deliberations. 


Digest of Resolutions 


Among the resolutions adopted was one 
condemning underwriters agencies which 
were declared to be inconsistent with the 
principle of single representation and 
with upright and straightforward meth- 
ods. It was agreed that the interest of 
the association members would be best 
served if they declined to represent such 
agencies either by accepting appointment 
hereafter or by continuing to represent 
them where they now hold such appoint- 
ments. 

Another resolution placed the associa- 
tion on record against the operation of 
branch offices “for the reason that ac- 
quisition costs are greatly increased 
thereby.” 

Growing tendency of companies to pay 
decreased premiums on various cover- 
ages was frowned upon, and attention 
was called to the request of the National 
Association to report such cases to it be- 


fore commission contracts are changed. 

“We look forward with confidence,” 
said another resolution, “to the estab- 
lishment of the Insurance Executives As- 
sociation and with particular pleasure at 
the appointment of that outstanding un- 
derwriter, Paul L. Haid, as its chief ex- 
ecutive, and are glad to note the imme- 
diate appointment by him of a confer- 
ence committee to confer with a similar 
committee from the National Association 
of Insurance Agents.” 

_George C. Peery, chairman of the Vir- 
ginia State Corporation Commission, 
made a plea for co-operation between the 
agents and the commission. He asserted 
that the principle of regulation as a 
phase of governmental activity is now on 
trial. To succeed, those unfair prac- 
tices which still obtain in the insurance 
business must be eliminated. This, he 
said, can only be achieved by co-opera- 
tion between the insurance agents and 
the commission which is charged with 
the duty of regulating and supervising 
the insurance business. He was opposed 
to extending the principle of govern- 
mental regulation too because it would 
lead to bureaucracy and increasing gov- 
ernmental costs. He believed, however, 
that the principle of governmental regu- 
lation soundly applied is here to stay. 


Sees Drop in Auto Accidents 


T. McCall Frazier, state motor vehicle 
commissioner, who followed Mr. Perry, 
predicted that legislation passed at the 
last session of the legislature would re- 
sult in the lessening of automobile ac- 
cidents and make possible the lowering of 
automobiles rates. He was referring to 
the passage of the drivers license law, 
the financial responsibility law, and the 
act providing for a larger motor vehicle 
patrol. He told the convention that plans 
were being shaped to get as complete a 
report as possible of all automobile ac- 
cidents on Virginia highways and he be- 
spoke the co-operation of the insurance 
agents in his efforts in that direction. He 
would furnish report forms in which he 
could be supplied all information sent 
the companies in regard to accidents, he 
told them. “By the time the next leg- 
islature meets,” he said, “we will be in 
much better position to know just what 
additional legislation should be enacted 
to hold down accidents.” 

“What’s to be Done About Reciproc- 
ity?” was the subject of an address by 
C. O. Ranson, well known local agent 
of Cleveland. He told of campaigns that 
had been conducted in a number of 
cities, notably Rochester, Minneapolis 
and Dallas, in which the agents have 
made gratifying headway in educating 
insureds up to the idea that it pays to 
insure with people who deal with them 
in business. He read a letter from Al- 
fonso Johnson, manager of the Dallas 
Insurance Agents, in which Mr. Johnson 
told of a publicity campaign that was 
being carried forward to stress the im- 
portance of stock insurance in Dallas. 


Bank Agencies Taken Up 


The executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, headed by W. Hunter Bell of 
Norfolk, reported that it had succeeded 
in having several bank agencies taken 
up during the year. Among these cases 
was that of the appointment by the 
Globe & Rutgers of H. E. Wall, who is 
connected with a bank at Quantico, and 
the appointment by the Camden Fire and 
the Philadelphia Fire & Marine of M. B. 
McDaniels, connected with the Vienna 
Trust Co. at Vienna, Va. ; 

Report of the membership committee 
of which Ben W. Sebrell, Jr., was chair- 
man, showed that as a result of an in- 
tensive drive for new members during 
the year a total of fifty-seven names 
were added to the roster and that the 
year was closed with a total membership 
of 254. 





HIGH SALARIES UNDER FIRE 


The German Federal Office for Insur- 
ance Supervision has recently address¢ 
a circular letter to the chairmen of the 
boards of German insurance companies 
suggesting in carefully worded language 
a a of the salaries of high offi- 
cials. 
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——LOYALTY GROUP— 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres, ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. Hi. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 2010s 10 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-e Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. “4ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres', 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. "IERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, vies Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 

—§$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 

NEAL BASSETT, seers” 

JOHN R COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. T A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. m R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
WwW E. WO EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. ' E.G.POTTER. 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. MAN AMBOS, Vieo Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTERS. SCHMIDT, 2d V. na, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1908 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. 4ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice F Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 ' V.-Pres. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 











H. S. LANDERS, President J. C. HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pr_ ident 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT, 8rd Vice Preset. S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pree, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres. F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 
THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 

" ANT WINKLE, Vice Presiden J. C. HEYER, V (OHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
ee en eee RANE J ROAN, Srd Vics Pree. i HUNT, dod VieePres. SK. McCLURESid Vice Pres. 
‘COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1908 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT a Frc ty inher aa 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois == ot, 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, California 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT w. 4 s E. G. — a } wl amg 
. BRISBINE, “we 
CORT GEE, Ceette 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWAR NEW JERSEY ERN 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT me SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada es OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vice President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers BEN LEE BOYNTON, Res. Vice President 
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Broker’s Duties on 
Cancellation Notices 


NOT OBLIGATED TO COMPANY 





Massachusetts Dep’t Holds Broker’s Li- 
cense Cannot Be Removed For Fail- 


ure to Make Assured Act 





The Massachusetts Insurance Depart- 
ment has ruled that the refusal or ne- 
glect of a broker to induce an assured to 
surrender his policy for cancellation at 
the company’s request does not consti- 
tute a breach of any legal duty or show 
that he is unsuitable, untrustworthy or 
incompetent. Therefore the broker’s ac- 
tions could not properly be held to be 
cause for action against his license. This 
interpretation of Section 166 of the state 
insurance law was given by H. J. Tay- 
lor, counsel for the Department, upon 
an inquiry from an insurance company. 
It was assumed that the question related 
to a policy which the broker negotiated 
and that the instructions to the broker 
were given by the company issuing the 
policy. 

A broker’s authority to represent the 
insured ordinarily terminates after he 
has procured the insurance ordered by 
his principal, the insured, unless the 
principal has vested him with a general 
agency over all his insurance matters, 
said Mr. Taylor. 

“An insurance broker, as such, or sole- 
ly by virtue of the fact that he has ne- 
gotiated a policy, has no authority to 
cancel the policy on behalf of the in- 
surer or of the insured,“ Mr. Taylor 
wrote. “It has accordingly been held 
that an insurance broker cannot effect 
a valid cancellation of a policy, without 
express authority of the insured, even 
though the broker has the policy in his 
possession and the insured has not paid 
the premium thereon to the broker. 

“Upon these premises, the question 
might be disposed of by the answer that 
since the broker, as such, cannot on be- 
half of the insured validly cancel a pol- 
icy at the insurer’s request or on his 
own motion, without the insured’s con- 
sent, his neglect or refusal to cancel it 
at the company’s direction is entirely 
proper and legal, and could not be prop- 
erly found to constitute cause for action 
against his license within the purview 
of said section 166. 

“We assume, however, that your ref- 
erence to instructions to the broker to 
‘cancel’ means that the insurer requests 
the broker to induce the insured to give 
his policy to the broker for surrender to 
the company for cancellation. The func- 
tion peculiar to an insurance broker is 
the procurement or negotiation of pol- 
icies of insurance for any persons who 
employ him for that purpose. The stat- 
utory definition of a broker makes no 
reference to the cancellation of policies. 

Status of Broker 

“An insurance broker, as such, is, as 
above stated, under our law generally 
the insured’s agent only up to the time 
he has negotiated the insurance ordered 
by the insured, but by said section 169 
as stated he is declared the insurer’s 
agent to collect the premium on the 
policy he negotiates. The fact that he 
negotiated the policy does not per se 
make him the insured’s agent or the 
insurer's agent to cancel the policy or 
for any other purpose. 


“The fact that he has acted as an 


agent for both the insurer and insured 
in effecting a policy does not in any 
way impose any legal or moral obliga- 


' 


CHICAGO 


tion on an insurance broker further to 
act as agent of either the insurer or 
insured in respect to any matter pertain- 
ing to the policy, or otherwise. The de- 
partment has accordingly held that an 
insurance broker is under no legal ob- 
ligation to act as the insured’s agent at 
his request in canceling a policy he ne- 
gotiated, or to assume to effect a can- 
cellation by the insured at the com- 
pany’s request. 

“It may be pointed out that if a brok- 
er should, at the company’s request, un- 
dertake to negotiate a cancellation of 
the policy by the insured, the insured is 
under no legal obligation whatever, in 
the absence of a stipulation to that ef- 
fect in the policy, to surrender it to the 
broker, nor is he obliged to surrender 
it to the company upon a cancellation 
thereof by the company, in absence of 
such a stipulation. The policy is the 
insured’s property, not the company’s or 
the broker’s. 


Under No Legal Obligation 


“Tf, therefore, it be assumed, for the 
sake of argument, that an insurance 
broker is under any obligation to act 
on the company’s request that he effect 
a cancellation of the policy by the in- 
sured, he could, in the absence of a gen- 
eral agency reposed in him by the in- 
sured to place, cancel and replace insur- 
ance for the insured, merely convey that 
request to the insured, who, as stated, 
could ignore it. In such a case it would 
not be proper or lawful to penalize the 
broker because the insured exercised his 
legal right. 

“If a broker possessed a general agen- 
cy as above stated he even then would 
be under no legal obligation to exercise 
his authority as the insured’s agent and 
cancel a policy at the company’s request. 
The company could impose no greater 
obligation on the broker as the insured’s 
agent as aforesaid than it could on the 
insured, and since, as stated, the com- 
pany could not require the insured to 
cancel his policy, it could not compel the 
broker as his agent so to do. 

“Tt is superfluous to state that a com- 
pany is not remediless in a case where 
the broker neglects or refuses to nego- 
tiate a cancellation of its policy by the 
insured at the company’s request, or the 
insured refuses to surrender it to the 
company, its agent or the broker, for the 
company may cancel the policy by writ- 
ten notice to the insured in accordance 
with its terms. 

“Tt follows upon these considerations 
that the refusal or neglect of a broker 
to induce the insured to surrender his 
policy for cancellation at the company’s 
request does not constitute a breach of 
any legal duty or show that he is un- 
suitable, untrustworthy or incompetent 
and therefore could not properly be held 
to be cause for action against his license 
under said section 166.” 


VA. AUTO RATE HEARING 

A hearing on changes in automobile 
fire and theft rates as proposed by the 
Virginia Insurance Rating Bureau was 
held last week before the State Corpo- 
ration Commission at Richmond. In the 
proposed schedule there are a number of 
material increases in rates. The com- 
mission took the case under advisement 
and still had it under consideration this 
week. 


NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
The National Fire of Hartford has de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 
50 cents a share, payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 23. 
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W. F. BARTON WINS AT GOLF 


N. B. & M. General Adjuster Wins First 
Prize and Leg on Cup at Under- 
writers Golf Ass’n Meet 


William F. Barton, general adjuster 
for the North British & Mercantile and 
well known in insurance sporting circles 
as an excellent golfer, won first prize 


in the eighteen-hole medal play handi- 
cap at the spring tournament of the 
Underwriters Golf Association held last 
week at the Wykagyl Country Club at 
New Rochelle, N. Y. He also had the 
best net individual score to win a leg on 
the championship cup. Mr. Barton is a 
member of the Green Brook Club of 
North Caldwell, N. J. 

Second prize in the eighteen-hole med- 

al play handicap went to L. C. Dameron, 
an adjuster; third prize, C. W. Sparks of 
C. W. Sparks & Co.; fourth prize, E. W. 
Nourse, United States manager of the 
London Assurance, and fifth prize (high- 
est net score) to A. Terry Post of Post 
& Co. 
Eighteen-hole best ball foursome— 
First prize, Jesse E. White and Thomas 
F. Handy, and second prize, A. Valensi 
and William H. Ford. Kickers’ handi- 
cap, B. N. Carvalho. Best net individual 
score for thirty-six holes, Rodney Hitt. 

Best net individual score to win leg on 
championship cup, W. F. Barton. Low- 
est gross individual score thirty-six holes, 
William E. Boyd, Jr. Highest gross in- 
dividual score thirty-six holes, G. W. 
Lilly. Guest prize, T. Meunier, and put- 
ting contest, Alden C. Noble. 

The fall tournament will probably be 
held in Hartford, Conn., as is customary. 





N. J. SOCIETY COURSES 


The insurance courses which the New 
Jersey Society of Insurance have been 
giving with the co-operation of the Seth 
Boyden School in Newark are being 
brought to a close for the season, the 
second year of co-operation with the two 
organizations. The courses given were 
in the principles of insurance, fire rat- 
ing, casualty rating and insurance law 
by Professor S. B. Ackerman of the New 
York University; J. E. T. McClellan, sec- 
retary of the New Jersey Society and 
superintendent of the rating and inspec- 
tion department of the Schedule Rating 
Office of New Jersey; and C. J. Haugh 
of the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. -The classes will 
probably be resumed in September. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Wuo Wants A Private OFFice— 
RENT FREE? 


There’s a 1 i 








Z e man here in 
New York City who is progressive and forward 
looking enough to appreciate the advantage of a 
quiet private office and all the conveniences of a 
life insurance agency located in a mid-town sky- 
scraper building. 

Here’s your chance to save on overhead! 


_If you are unattached at present and have some 
life insurance business which could be cleared 
through our agency we would like to “talk turkey” 
with you. Please address: 


Bex 1199 
The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton St., N. Y. 





A ARSE. me 
HUNTT WITH NATIONAL UNION 





Rejoins Company as General Agent for 
Southern Department With Head- 
quarters at the Home Office 

The National Union Fire has appoint- 
ed Edward Huntt as general agent for 
the Southern department with headquar- 
ters at the home office in Pittsburgh. In 
going with the company Mr. Huntt re- 
news an association that existed several 
years ago when he represented the Na- 
tional Union as special agent in Virginia, 
- Carolinas and the District of Colum- 
via. 

Mr. Huntt is a native of Richmond, 
Va., attended Georgia Tech and entered 
upon his insurance career with the 
South-Eastern Underwriters Association. 
Subsequently he was associated with 
Godfrey & Carpenter, Southern depart- 
ment managers at the National Union at 
Atlanta, later special agent in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama for C. H. God- 
frey, Southern department manager of 
several companies and following his ser- 
vice with the National Union joined 
forces with A. H. Turner, who is South- 
ern manager of several prominent com- 
panies. Following a period of four years 
as special agent in Virginia, he became 
assistant manager of the A. H. Turner 
General Agency, which connection he 1s 
now severing to join the National Union. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED 

The directors of the Continental and 
the Fidelity-Phenix last week declared 4 
semi-annual dividend of 60 cents a share 
for each company. The par value of the 
shares of each company was reduced re- 
cently from $10 to $2.50. Formerly the 
Continental paid $2.40 and the Fidelity- 
— $2.60 annually on the old par 
value. 
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Lheres a difference in 


INSURANCE POLICIES 


but how can the value be determined? » Price 
for the most part is standardized. Certain rates hold 
for certain specified protections. Then the value to 
the prospective policyholder must lie in the quality 
and service of the protection that is offered him. 
» This resolves itself first, into the reputation of the 
local agent who will negotiate the insurance and 
next, the reputation of the company which will 
furnish the protection. » Agents of “ The. Home of 
New York” can build a local as well as a company 
reputation. The highly developed loss and engi- 
neering services in conjunction with the established 
financial standing of the company offer an unex- 
celled quality of protection. » It is an agency asset 


to represent “The Home’ a company which has 





served the public well for over seventy-nine years. 


THE HOME comany NEW YORK 


59 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK,N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1853 


Strength «» Reputation «» — Service 
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E. E. Cole, Jr., Joins 
General of Seattle 


TO BE EASTERN U. S. MANAGER 





Resigns on July 1 as Vice-President of 
National Union; Nimeteen Years in 
Fire Insurance 





E. E. Cole, Jr., vice-president of the 
National Union Fire of Pittsburgh for 
several years, has resigned as of July 1 
to become eastern United States mana- 
ger of the General America companies 
of Seattle. He will continue to have his 
headquarters at Pittsburgh. The compa- 
nies in the General group include the 





E. E. COLE, JR. 


General of America, First National and 
the General Casualty. 

Mr. Cole started his insurance career 
in 1913 as special agent of the Franklin 
Fire of Philadelphia in New York state 
and later in Michigan. In 1916 he entered 
the service of the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh of which his father was the 
organizer and president. For several 
years he was in charge of branch office 
operations in middle western and south- 
ern states, then in 1926 he was elected 
vice-president with headquarters at the 
home office and has remained in this po- 
sition up to the present. Through his 
new connection Mr. Cole again becomes 
associated with E. W. Hall, executive 
vice-president of the General, who for- 
merly was a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Union. 


Open Offices in Panama City and Mex- 
ico to Take Care of Increased Busi- 
ness; Camp Now Cuban Manager 

Windle, Dargan & Co., well-known 
New York City independent fire insur- 
ance adjusters, have made several 
changes in their Central and South 
American branches. To date Ernest 
Korber has been manager of the Cuban 
office with J. L. Oates as assistant man- 
ager. Because of the increased number 
of fires in Central and South America 
requiring insuraNce adjustments Messrs. 
Korber and Oates have been transferred 
to Panama City and a branch office has 
been established in Mexico City. 

Lee G. Camp has assumed jurisdiction 
of the Cuban office. He is an engineer 
by experience and has served many years 
im this work in this country, the West 
Indies and Latin America. He was for 
several years chief engineer of the Cuba 
Cane Sugar Corporation and_ subse- 
quently consulting engineer for the E 
Atkins interests. More recently Mr 
Camp has been employed in an advisory 
capacity by banks and other financial in- 
stitutions who consider him an expert on 
property values. He has also assisted 
Windle, Dargan & Co. on numerous oc- 
casions with fire loss adjustments. 
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Gausepohl President 
Of Kentucky Agents 


ANNUAL CONVENTION HELD 





Resolution Passed Opposing Acceptance 
f Any Commission 
Reductions 





The Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents at its final session at Louisville 
on June 17 advanced Joseph H. Gause- 
pohl, of Covington, from first vice-presj- 
dent, to the presidency, succeding Len 
S. Shaw, of Mayfield, a merited promo- 
tion in that Mr. Gausepohl served the as- 
sociation for some years as secretary, 
and later as vice-president. 

James E. Manion, of Henderson, was 
advanced to first vice-president; while C. 
R. Reed, Columbia, was elected second 
vice-president; James McKinney, Ow- 
ensboro, third vice-president; and Galen 
J. White, Harlan, fourth vice-president, 
Leo E. Thieman, Louisville, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Gausepohl named five members of 
his new executive committee, and stated 
that two more would be named later. 
Those named were Norman I. Taylor, 
Burnside; Harry B. Wilson, Irvine; John 
M. Hennessy, Louisville; Len S. Shaw, 
Mayfield, and Donald H. Putnam, of 
Ashland. 

The association by resolution endorsed 
the doctrine of conference in the ap- 
pointment of the two conference com- 
mittees, one by the Insurance Executives 
Association, the other by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, for the 
purpose of handling any company-agency 
differences in justice to all. The pro- 
gram was given unstinted approval. 

Another resolution reads: “Whereas, 
the executive committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
recent mid-year meeting have gone on 
record as follows: That no group of 
agents accept commission reductions un- 
til and unless the executive committee 
and the conference committee of the Na- 
tional Association, have had an oppor- 
tunity to consider same; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents go on record 
as endorsing the above principles.” 


Farm Insurance Outlook 


Fred C. Snapp, Chicago, manager, farm 
department, Aetna (Fire), in speaking on 
farm insurance, remarked on the return 
from industrial centers to the farms of 
people seeking to avoid bread lines, and 
that this may change farm underwriting 
somewhat as it will increase utility value 
of farm properties. Mr. Snapp argued 
at length on why the agent should be 
able to estimate property values. 

Secretary-Treasurer Leo E. Thiemat, 
Louisville, also secretarv of the Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters, dis- 
cussed enactment through efforts of the 
association of the resident agency act, 
becoming effective June 16, which unan- 
imously passed both house and senate, 
and became law without signature of the 
governor. He recited just what this ac! 
means in forcing policies to be signed 
by Kentucky resident local agents ¢x 
clusively not only fire, but casualty, fidel- 
ity and surety lines as well, the new 2! 
prohibiting field men, or company em 
ployes of any kind to countersign. | He 
also discussed work of a _ committet 
which had held conferences with State 
Auditor J. Dan Talbott, who had agreed 
to enforce the act to the letter, throug? 
the insurance departments which he 
heads. bce 

William B. Calhoun, president ot the 
National Association of — Insuranc 
Agents, completed the afternoon pt 
gram with a talk on the work of the 
National body. He held that the five 
year membership program was ending 
this year, and had not reached the quot 
set, but that it would be continued with- 
out let up. He also discussed the new! 
formed Insurance Executives of Americ 
what it stands for and what it mies. 
and the possibilities of what can com 
of it through conferences and co-oper@ 
tion. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Years ago, to be exact in 1894, I in- 
spected an ale brewery at Rome, N. Y., 
and while walking through the malt 
house I accidentally swallowed a large 
black fly which flew into my mouth in 
the dark, and which, startled, I swal- 
lowed, with no harm to myself then only 
24 years old with an excellent stomach, 
but I always remembered the incident 
and the name through this happening, 
viz., Giehl’s Brewery. A_ brewery was 
a place to swallow beer, if you got any, 
and not flies. All good memory, by the 
way, is due to association of ideas, noth- 
ing else. If the fly hadn’t descended into 
my stomach I would probably not have 
remembered the brewery. | 

Well, anyway, twenty-eight years 
passed, and one day I found myself on 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad’s “Imperi- 
al” (transcontinental) express, on the 
second day of the four days’ and four 
nights’ trip from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic, near Regina, Saskatchewan, and 
I became acquainted with a lady sitting 
opposite to me, through talking to her 
daughter, a bright youngster. As she 
did not look Canadian I asked her where 
she “hailed” from, which identified me 
with her as being from the “States,” and 
she said from New York State. 

I asked her what part of New York 
State and she replied: “From Rome, 
N. Y. My father’s name was Giehl and 
he ran an excellent ale brewery, now in 
ruins.” I then told her about the fly I 
had swallowed (instead of good ale) in 
her father’s brewery, and she was very 
much interested and amused, and it “in- 
trigued” me (as novelists say) that at 
this time and place, in a parlor car in 
western Canada, about 3,000 miles from 
Rome, N. Y., I should meet the daughter 
of Mr. Giehl through whose plant I 
walked twenty-eight years before. Truth 
is stranger than fiction! 

* * * 


Use of Fad Words 


_ There are styles and fads in words 
just as in hats. Among the words that 
took newspapermen’s and _ novelists’ 
fancy within the last decade were words 
like “intrigue” and “it intrigues me” or 
‘she was intrigued.” Then we became 
fed up on the words “ingenuous,” “dis- 
ingenuous,” “not disingenuous” until we 
felt like screaming. Then before that 
some writers got “nuts” on the word 
craft,” applying to things afloat large 
or small, rowboat or ocean liner. Then 
later we went through the agony of 
every novel having descriptions of “cloi- 
sonne’ vases or containers. Also we 
were submerged in the floral line with 
poinsettias,” etc. 

hen there was the era when writers 
got drunk with double negatives like this 
example: “Mr. X did not say that he 
would not do so and so.” The insurance 
business has not been immune from “fad” 
words. “Facultative” reinsurance sounds 
Imposing, but we used to call it some- 


thing plainer. We used to “pass” on 
business. Now someone “scans” it. An 
inspector was an “inspector”; now he is 
an “engineer.” The now too frequent 
use of the word “stop” in telegrams is 
another “fad” that costs a lot of money 
and is overdone. Anyone who has to 
use this (expensive) extra word after 
each sentence should learn how to ex- 
press a message clearly and briefly, and 
also consider the fact that the addressee 
has some brains and might possibly de- 
cipher it without the word “stop.” 
. = 4 


Louis P. Matthews 

Louis P. Matthews. state agent of the 
National Ben Franklin of the “Loyalty 
Group,” has celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his advent in the insurance 
business. He has been in New York 
State as a fieldman for over thirty-five 
years if not longer, and has always 
played the game fairly, and in conse- 
quence has a host of friends all over the 
state among fieldmen and agents alike. 
I always enjoyed meeting Louis in my 
travels and we have shared many a lone- 
ly evening together. 

I remember I met him one evening in 
1922 in the hotel bus from the Platts- 
burg railroad station about midnight 
when the thermometer was about 20 be- 
low zero, and we were both huddled up 
in our overcoats over our ears so that 
we did not recognize each other until 
we got to the hotel, when we cussed 
each other out in a friendly manner for 
not having recognized each other. Louis 
is an able insurance man, a hustler and 
has a lot of “pep” left in him, but, what 
is more important, he is a “regular fel- 
low.” Long may he live! Louis seems 
to be getting healthier the older he 
grows. 

* * * 


Jumping at Conclusions 

Some people one meets traveling, who 
have a limited horizon, can’t seem to be 
able to grasp the fact that you might be 
well posted about a city, a state, a whole 
country or continent by having read a 
lot, without being a native of that city, 
state, country or continent. When I get 
into conversation with people on the 
road and I speak about a certain locality, 
they invariably conclude that I must be 
a citizen of that locality having a single- 
track mind. To talk about Buffalo means 
to them that you are a Buffalonian: you 
simply can’t know (or, better, it is al- 
most a crime to know) anything about 
a place if you don’t live there. They 
might just as well conclude that when I 
sneak of the discovery of America by 
Columbus that I was with Christopher. 

* * x 
World War Experiences 

We who are of German descent, even 
though our German grandfathers may 
have come over over 100 years ago and 
even though my father came over in the 
1850's during a reflex movement of the 


revolutions that occurred all over Europe 
—one occurring in Germany in the late 
1840’s which had as its object the crea- 
tion of a republic and the dethroning of 
the grandfather of the present ex-em- 
peror—had many trying times during the 
World War, standing between our rela- 
tives and friends on both sides, here and 
abroad. The Hornbostel family had 
members in the French, German, Italian, 
Austrian and American armies fighting 
one another. Both my brothers were in 
the United States Army, one a major, 
the other a second lieutenant. 

Besides my being too old to go, my 
dear daughter was seriously ill, otherwise 
I would have gone as an interpreter to do 
my bit. But between my German and 
American kinsmen and friends it was 
no merry job to keep on even keel and 
maintain one’s poise! I had the unpleas- 
ant experience of being watched while at 
Plattsburgh in the fall of 1917, in Brook- 
lyn and other places. To the credit of 
my many insurance friends in New York 
State. during my tenure of the office of 
president of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York State in 1917 never 
was my patriotism impugned or ques- 
tioned. 

Only once did I have cause to be sore- 
lv hurt, and that was when the associa- 
tion, acting under direction of a National 
3oard Committee, eliminated every Ger- 
man sounding name from the roster of 
inspectors of food plants, etc., in New 
York State. I was well enough thought 
of to be president in war times, but the 
anti-German propaganda was so strong 
that it could not fail to reach those of 
German descent in some way, as it did 
in this case touch me. In a way | 
could not blame anyone, for war is war 
and unleashes hatred and passion, and it 
seemed as if some people wanted to hold 
all of German descent in this country 
responsible for the excrescences of the 
policies of Imperial Germany, and we had 
to suffer for the tactlessness and rotten- 
ness of German diplomacy. To many 
others the World War was just a great 
war, but to me it was arraying of brother 
against brother, father against son, with 
family discord disrupting homes. I won- 
der how many of my friends realized 
what I was passing through without a 
murmur. 









GENERAL AGENTS’ COMMITTEES 





Louis E. English Chairman Executive 
Committee; Shepherd, Seibels, Lauve 
and Leigh Also Chairmen 

President Langdon C. Quin of the Am- 
erican Association of Insurance General 
Agents has announced the personnel of 
the standing committees for 1932-33. 
They are as follows: 

Executive committee—Louis FE. Eng- 
lish. chairman, Richmond, Va.; Joshua 
K. Shepherd, Little Rock, Ark.; Herbert 
Cobb Stebbins and J. G. Leigh, Little 
Rock. Conference committee—Joshua 
K. Shepherd, chairman, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Rorick Cravens, San Francisco, 
and J. K. Morrison, Omaha, Neb. Gen- 
eral welfare committee—John J. Seibels, 
chairman, Columbia, S. C.; A. Kenison, 
Galveston, Tex., and Geo. E. Edmondson, 
Tampa, Fla. Membership committee 
Thomas L. Lauve, chairman, Dallas, 
Tex.; Wesley G. Overton, Jr., Birming- 
ham, Ala., and B. P. Carter, Richmond, 
Va. Publicity committee—J. G. Leigh, 
chairman, Little Rock; A. H. Turner, At- 
lanta, and Robt. W. Snyder, Louisville, 
Ky. 





AGENTS’ BILLS FAIL TO PASS 

The agents’ and brokers’ qualification 
bills in the New Jersey legislature were 
among those which did not pass during 
the session which ended recently. The 
agents’ association, however, plans to re- 
introduce these measures next year. 
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Insurance Practices 
Of Finance Companies 


USING THE NON-VALUED POLICY 





Opposition to Single Interest Collision 
Form; Little Insurance Against 
Risk of Conversion 


One of the members of the National 
Association of Finance Companies re- 
cently corresponded with the officers of 
a number of fire insurance companies 
with a view to finding out whether the 
practices of his own company with re- 
spect to insurance were in accordance 
with those generally followed by other 
finance companies. This finance com- 
pany executive summarizes his conclu- 
sions by stating that finance companies 
are insuring new cars for 80% and used 
cars for 70% of the cash selling price, 
are dissatisfied with single interest col- 
lision insurance and are not insuring 
against the risk of conversion. The chief 
points given to the finance association 
by this member are: 

“Almost without exception, finance 
companies insure for 80% of the cash 
selling price of the automobile under a 
non-valued policy, and in most instances 
with a $25 or $50 deductible theft, rob- 
bery and pilferage clause. Used auto- 
mobiles are insured for the most part 
for 70% of the cash selling price. 

“It seems to be the general consensus 
of opinion that the commonly called sin- 
gle interest collision has been most un- 
satisfactory, due to the many technicali- 
ties in this form of coverage being a 
source of misunderstanding between the 
finance company and the insurance 
carrier. 

“Most finance companies are not in- 
suring for conversion, but are protecting 
themselves by their original investiga- 
tions.” 





SHIPOWNERS LIABLE FOR SPREE 





Master of Boat Failed to Start Ship Due 
to Drunken Expedition; Tomato 
Cargo Deteriorated 

When a motor ship, already loaded, 
fails to sail because the master has gone 
off and become drunk, the shipowners 
are liable for deterioration in the cargo, 
despite a provision in the contract that 
the owners shall not be liable for de- 
terioration, it has been held in Maggio 
vs. Mexico, Arizona Trading Co. 

A cargo of tomatoes was loaded aboard 
the ship, but instead of starting imme- 
diately the boat remained at the dock 
from noon of one day until 3 o’clock the 
next afternoon because the master had 
gone ashore and become intoxicated. 

The delay due to this misconduct was 
held to make the owners liable for de- 
terioration of the tomatoes in the cargo, 
although the contract absolved “liability 
for deterioration or decay.” The fact 
that the shipowners were private carriers 
and not common carriers did not affect 
the decision. 





ST. LAWRENCE RATES HIT 


The harbor commissioners of Montreal 
have again in their annual report taken 
occasion to contend that marine insur- 
ance rates charged on hulls and cargoes 
traveling the St. Lawrence route are 
grossly discriminatory in favor of com- 
petitive routes. The report points out 
that the St. Lawrence route to Europe 
is 200 miles shorter than the open sea 
route to New York and that the haz- 
ards of the sea are lessened by virtue 
of the many miles of inland travel. De- 
spite the alleged advantages cited by the 
Montreal commissioners the complaint 
shows that rates on hulls on the St. Law- 
rence are 5%. a year from May 1 to 
September 30 and proportionately higher 
for longer periods whereas the rate out 


MARINE & AUTOMOBILE | 





British Chairmen On 
1931 Marine Results 


E. S. & B. D. AND ROYAL GAINS 





Sir Edward Mountain and A. Allan 
Paton Find Companies Have Profits 
Despite Perplexing Problems 





Sir Edward Mcuntain, chairman and 
managing director of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions and one of the out- 
standing British authorities on marine 
insurance, draws attention to the insur- 
ance of tramp hulls, laid-up tonnage and 
ship fires, in his recent annual report to 
the company. Although the marine ac- 
count yielded a profit on 1931 results the 
directors of the E. S. & B. D. decided 
not to take anything out of it while the 
present international uncertainty exists 
Speaking of the operations of the marine 
department Sir Edward said: 

The rating of the insurance on the 
hulls of liners has been on a more satis- 
factory basis than that of tramp steam- 
ers, but the sinister fires that have re- 
cently occurred will cause underwriters 
to reflect. In the last two and a half 
years five liners have been totally de- 
stroyed by fire, and the cost has been 
over £4,000,000. Tramp steamers, in spite 
of recent increases, continue to show a 
heavy loss. 

It has been suggested that it was the 
loss on foreign tramp steamers which 
has made this section unprofitable, but I 
am referring to British tramp steamers 
alone and a very selected class. While 
underwriters realize the very depressing 
time through which shipowners are pass- 


.ing, it is not their business to continue 


year after year to make a heavy loss on 
a section of their business. 

During the year under review the ten- 
dency has been to grant concessions to 
the better class of risk. I am afraid un- 
derwriters, when assessing the risk, fre- 
quently overlook the fact that from the 
premium of every fleet should be de- 
ducted the quota that is necessary to 
form a fund out of which the total losses 
should be payable, and the balance of 
premium remaining should be compared 
with the claims that have been paid, 
excluding total loss. It would then be 
found that many fleets which had appar- 
ently shown a profit had not really done 





of New York is only 24%. The report 
concludes with the recommendation that 
unless St. Lawrence shipping secures 
more favorable insurance terms that a 
move be made to establish a Canadian 
Government Department of Marine In- 
surance to offer hull and cargo protec- 
tion to the Canadian trade. 


so if this method, which is the correct 
one, had been adopted. 
The Bermuda 


As an example we take the Bermuda. 
This vessel was recently burnt while be- 
ing repaired and was a total loss, cost- 
ing the underwriters in the region of 
£850,000. Assuming that the premium 
against total loss only should be 10s per 
cent, it would be necessary for the un- 
derwriters to have written £170,000,000 of 
hull insurance without a single loss in 
order that they might have accumulated 
a fund on this basis to meet the claim 
on the Bermuda. In addition to paying 
the total loss, the underwriters had to 
pay a further claim amounting to £486,- 
000 for a previous fire which occurred at 
Hamilton, Bermuda, only a few months 
before. This was one of the largest loss- 
es that has ever fallen on the market. 
You will all have seen that recently the 
Georges Philippar, the new Messageries 
Maritimes liner, has been totally lost by 
fire, the value of which is £1,250,000. 

Now a fresh factor has arisen which 
will throw an additional burden on the 
shoulders of the underwriters. The mo- 
ment our country went off the gold 
standard it meant that all repairs effect- 
ed on steamers in countries which re- 
mained on the gold standard were going 
to cost our underwriters considerably 
more. No increase of premium has been 
obtained for the additional risk. Our 
commitment in tramp hull insurance is 
small. 

Cargo Insurance 

I have nothing of interest to report. 
The competition is very keen; there has 
been no improvement in rates, but indi- 
vidual contracts and risks have doubtless 
been more carefully considered and ex- 
amined by underwriters than they were 
in the past. The premiums of nearly all 
companies are down for reasons which 
afte obvious. 

The tonnage owned in Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1930 was 20,321,920, or 
29.87% of the world tonnage, and in 1931 
it was 20,193,677, or 29.38% of the world 
tonnage. 

The net tonnage laid up in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland was 309,014 in 1929, 1,- 
072,418 in 1930, and 2,004,934 in 1931. 

During the year 1930 8% of British 
tonnage was laid up, and in 1931 16% was 
laid up, and so far as can be ascertained 
the proportion of other flags laid up in- 
creased in about the same ratio. 

There was undoubtedly a profit in our 
marine fund at the end of the year, but, 
in view of all the circumstances we 
thought it better to strengthen our fund 
rather than take anything out of it at 
the present time. 

Current Year’s Improvement 

It will interest shareholders to know 
that this year on the whole has opened 
so far more favorably than last year. The 
demands of the public for protecting 
themselves against any risk which can be 
covered by insurance is increasing year 
by year. ‘ 

Among many new prospectuses issued 
in the year under review, I should like to 
call the special attention of the share- 
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WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 





holders and also the public generally to 
our “Family” policy, issued by our life 
department, as one of the best means of 
provision for family protection ever of- 
fered to the public. 


Royal Marine Results Good 


A. Allan Paton, chairman of the Royal 
and the Liverpool & Lndon & Globe, had 
this to say recently -about the Royal's 
marine department results: 

“The question of fires in large liners 
has been brought very much under no- 
tice in recent years owing to the disas- 
trous and costly character of fires which 
have occurred. The importance of this 
subject has been emphasized in the last 
few weeks by the tragic loss of the 
Georges Philippar, which has brought 
prominently into view the serious fire 
hazard attaching to modern liners of the 
luxury type. The character of the ma- 
terials employed in the construction and 
the arrangements made for subdivision 
with a view to isolating fires seem to 
call for much more detailed attention 
than has hitherto been given to this sub- 
ject, if underwriters are to maintain their 
present attitude in regard to large pas- 
senger liners, which hitherto have been 
so favorably regarded from an under- 
writing point of view. 

“Our own operations in the marine de- 
partment have yielded results with which 
we have reason to be well satisfied under 
existing conditions, the 1930 account hav- 
ing been closed with a profit of £125,536.” 





LLOYD’S CLERK TO RETIRE 





T. Devereux To Be Pensioned After 44 
Years’ Service; Pulbrook Receives 
Gold Medal 

Presiding at the annual meeting of 
Lloyd’s underwriters, recently held in 
London, Sir Percy Mackinnon, the 
chairman, announced the retirement on 
December 31 of T. Devereux from the 
position of principal clerk to the com- 
mittee and corporation owing to his hav- 
ing attained the pensionable age. Mr. 
Devereux has had forty-four years’ serv- 
ice with Lloyd’s. He will be succeeded 
by Mr. Burghes. 


“It would be difficult to exaggerate the 
extent of our indebtedness to Mr. Dev- 
ereux,” declared Sir Percy. “He joined 
the staff of the corporation in 1889, when 
he was one of fifty-six clerks. That was 
the staff of the corporation then—now 
there are 618 clerks. Mr. Devereux was 
appointed chief of the intelligence de- 
partment in 1909, and became head of 
the staff on the retirement of Sir Ed- 
ward Inglefield from the secretaryship 
in 1921.” 

Mr.. Devereux was at one time secre- 
tary to Sir Henry Hozier, secretary of 
Lloyd’s, and in this capxcity it fell to 
him to pen a letter from Sir Henry to 
Mr. Sydney Buxton (now Lord Buxton), 
who was then Postmaster-General, chal- 
lenging him to a duel for his reference 
to some pointed criticism of the Post 
Office by Sir Henry as “a travesty of the 
truth.” However, no combat followed 

“You are all aware of the very valu- 
able work that Eustace R. Pulbrook has 
done for Lloyd’s recently in connection 
with the currency scheme,” said Sir 
Percy. “You are also aware of the im- 
mense ability he has shown in dealing 
with it. It has been the custom of the 
Committee to confer the gold medal of 
the corporation upon those of the'r 
chairmen who have performed outstand- 
ing and exceptional services for the cor- 
poration, and the committee feels there 
never has been anyone more deserving 
of that signal honor than Mr. Pulbrook, 
who has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all his fellow members.” _ 

The gold medal has only previously 
been conferred on four ex-chairmen © 
Lloyd’s. 





GERMAN AIR COVER EXTENDED 

The comprehensive hull and liability 
coverages of the German Air Union 
(Deutsche Luftfahrt Verband) have been 
extended to March 31, 1933. Accident 
coverage had already been extended to 
December 31, 1933. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 


Reach Decision On 
Chicago Cost Control 


LIMIT .ON.CO. REPRESENTATION 





Ultimately Office and Regional Agents 
Will Be Eliminated, Conference 
Agrees; Joint Session of Ex- 
excutives and Producers 


Chicago, June 21—Some definite ac- 
tion has come out of meetings yesterday 
and today at the Union League Club here 
on casualty acquisition cost control for 
Cook. County, a situation that has for 
some time been “hanging in mid-air,” 
waiting for a solution. At the close of 
today’s joint session of company execu- 
tives and general agents and _ branch 
managers James A. Beha, chairman of 
the Conference on Acquisition Cost and 
Field Supervision for Casualty Insurance, 
announced the decisions as follows which 
had been reached: 


Over- Writing Commissions Open Issue 


1. Each company doing business in 
Cook County may have two general 
agents and one regional agent. Here- 
tofore each company could have twenty- 
two regional agents or office regional 
agents in Illinois. The Conference agreed 
upon the ultimate elimination of such 
office and regional agents. 

2. It was furthermore agreed by the 
Conference that the plate glass commis- 
sion situation would be straightened out. 
_3. The request of the agent’s associa- 
tion relative to over-writing commissions 
for general agents is left as an open 
issue, no action being taken. 

4. The Conference moved that there 
would be set up a local organization for 
the control of casualty acquisition cost. 

Mr. Beha made clear that all action 
taken by the Conference here will be 
presented for approval to the general 
Conference body, which, it is expected, 
will adopt it. 

Among Those Who Attended 


Among those present at the sessions in 
addition to Mr. Beha were Jesse S. Phil- 
lips, Great American Indemnity; W. L. 
Mooney, Aetna Affiliated Companies; E. 
J. Schofield, Globe Indemnity; J. M. 
Haines, London Guarantee, and W. A. 
Edgar, United States F. & G. William 
Leslie represented the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

W. H. Stewart, J. K. Walker, Allan I. 
Wolff, P. B. Hosmer, George D. Webb, 
Wade Fetzer and Lyman M. Drake, Sr., 
represented the general:agents. Repre- 
senting the branch managers were H. B. 
Bale, W. G. Schilling, W. W. Steiner 
and George Tramel. 





R. C. MEAD GIVING N. C. TALK 

Robert C. Mead, assistant manager, 
automobile department of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, is on the program today of the 
North Carolina Association of Insurance 
Agents in session at Wrightsville Beach. 
His subject is “North Carolina Automo- 
bile Rates.” Last week Mr. Mead rep- 
resented the Bureau and several non- 
bureau companies at the organization 
meeting of the Virginia Atitomobile Rate 
Administrative Bureau. 





Compensation Program 
Before Commissioners 


GRADED COMMISSIONS ;-RATES UP 





Retrospective Feature of New Plan Very 
Much im Limelight; Situation Frankly 
Discussed by W. H. Bennett 





The new compensation rating program 
of the Bureau stock companies, approved 
unanimously in principle at a series of 
conferences between company executives 
and producers last week, and containing 
three important changes in the rate 
structure of this line, loomed up im- 
pressively as a matter for official ap- 
proval at the executive committee meet- 





Leaders in Chicago 


Impressed by the importance of 
this week’s executive committee ses- 
sion of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in Chicago 
a large delegation of casualty-surety 
executives of Eastern companies was 
present including such well known 
figures as R. J. Sullivan, vice-presi- 
dent, Travelers; C. B. Morcum and 
W. L. Mooney, vice-presidents, Aetna 
Affiliated Companies; A. Duncan 
Reid, president, Globe Indemnity; F. 
Highlands Burns, president, Mary- 
land Casualty; J. M. Haines, United 
States manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident; Jesse S. Phillips, president, 
Great American Indemnity; J. Arthur 
Nelson, president, New Amsterdam 
Casualty; William B. Joyce, chair- 
man, and E. M. Allen, president, Na- 
tional Surety; William A. Edgar, vice- 
president, United States F. & G.; 
Fred S. Garrison, secretary, Travelers 
Indemnity, and E. J. Schofield, vice- 
president, Globe Indemnity. Also 
present were Carl M. Hansen, presi- 
dent, International Reinsurance Corp., 
and Mike Moss, vice-president, Union 
Indemnity. 

James A. Beha and William Leslie 
represented the National Pureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters at 
the meeting while F. Robertson Jones 
and Claude Fairchild were on hand 
from the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. 











ing of the commissioners’ convention, 
in session in Chicago this week. 

The recommended changes __ involve, 
first, an emergency increase of 25% on 
all existing compensation rates. Second, 
a graded scale of agents’ commissions on 
compensation business; and, third, a re- 
trospective rating plan. 

The outstanding feature is the retro- 
spective rating proposal. This provides 
for a return premium to the policyholder 
six months after the end of the policy 
year if his experience is satisfactory. It 
would be applicable only to risks of $500 
or more and would be granted on the 
experience of the company. It in no 
way replaces the experience rating plan. 
A somewhat similar system has been in 
operation in group life insurance for the 
past five years. 

No graduation of commissions is pro- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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MURPHY REJOINS NAT’L SURETY 





Star Forgery Bond Salesman Out to 
Make New Records in Same Dep’t; 
Highspots of His Career 


J. Calvert Murphy, who for some years 
was the star forgery bond salesman of 
the National Surety up until his resig- 


nation in 1929, has rejoined the forgery 
bond department of the National and is 
off to a good start in repeating his pro- 
duction successes of former years. Mr. 
Murphy is working in close co-operation 
with metropolitan brokers. 

After leaving the National Surety Mr. 
Murphy broadened his knowledge of the 
business by serving for a time as met- 
ropolitan production manager of the 
Consolidated Indemnity. Later he joined 
Steward, Hencken & Will organization 
as a producer and was making good 
progress when he had a pneumonia at- 
tack which laid him up for four months. 
Back on William Street again he is 
working hard to make up for lost time. 





B. A. HEATH GETS RECOGNITION 





Elected Assistant Secretary of Loyal 
Protective; Chief Duties in Claim 
Dep’t; Prominent in This Field 
B. A. Heath of Des Moines, who has 
been connected with the Loyal Protec- 
tive of Boston for the past few months, 
has been elected assistant secretary of 
the company by its board of directors. 
Mr. Heath’s chief duties will be in the 

claim department. 

A native of Iowa and graduate of 
Drake University Law School, also ad- 
mitted to practice at the bar in both 
state and Federal courts, Mr. Heath has 
been in the health and accident claim 
department of the Southern Surety for 
the past eight years, the past two and 
a half years of which he has had charge 
of that department. He has made a 
good reputation for himself in the claim 
end of the business. 





R. H. TOWNER MARRIES 


Rutherford H. Towner, head of the 
Towner Rating Bureau, was married in 
Reno last Saturday to Mrs. Marion W. 
Lambert of New York, a writer, after 
he had been divorced from his first wife. 
The Associated Press news dispatch that 
he had married came as a surprise to 
Mr. Towner’s many friends here in New 
York. 


Change in Reserve 
Requirements Urged 


JOYCE, WOLFE, EKERN TESTIFY 





Proposal That Unearned Premiums Be 
Put on Net Rather Than Gross Basis 
Referred to Commissioners’ 
Sub-Committee 





Chicago, June 22.—Arguments in favor 
of a change in reserve requirements were 
heard this afternoon by the committee 
on reserves of the commissioners’ body, 
among those testifying being William B. 
Joyce, National Surety; Lee J. Wolfe, 
New York actuary, and Herman L., 
Ekern, Chicago attorney. 

Mr. Joyce talked favorably of the Brit- 
ish system; argued that character of 
management should be taken more into 
consideration, and said that unearned 
premiums should be put on net rather 
than upon gross premium basis. Lee J. 
Wolfe urged a reduction of the unearned 
premium reserves from the present gross 
basis to a net basis, similar to the Eng- 
lish and Canadian plan. Mr. Ekern de- 
clared that reserve requirements were 
too high especially for new companies, 

The question was referred to a sub- 
committee for future consideration. 





ROTARIANS HEAR H. P. REARDON 

Henry P. Reardon, Newark branch 
manager of the Standard Surety & Cas- 
ualty, was the guest speaker last week 
at the luncheon meeting of the Hillside 


Rotary Club, talking on the subject “The 
Law of Averages—Relative to an Analy- 
sis of Automobile Accidents and Its Ef- 
fect on Automobile Insurance Rates.” 





IN DEDICATION CEREMONIES 

Henry A. Giegold of the Jersey City 
branch of the American Surety, took an 
active part in the dedication ceremonies 
of the George Washington Natural Stone 


Face in Interstate Park, Alpine, N. J., on 
Sunday, June 19. He is state councilman 
of the New Jersey Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 
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No. 8. I Go On a Mission 


A chance to see something of the 
Great War came about in this way. One 
morning soon after New Year's Day in 
1918 I received a long distance call from 
,oston. Addison L. Winship, civic sec- 
retary of the Boston City Club, one of 
the most efficient men in that capacity 
that a club ever had and afterward vice- 
president of the National Shawmut Bank, 
wanted to know if I could go to Europe 
for ten or twelve weeks, on short notice, 
on Liberty Loan matters. Apparently 
the Liberty Loan oratory was not con- 
sidered too good because it had been 
proposed to send one man from each 
state to Europe to see something of the 
war and get the atmosphere over there 
so as to put more reality into the speak- 
ing campaigns. As the third Liberty 
Loan campaign was to commence early 
in April, the time was too short to = 
out this plan, so it was proposed to sen¢ 
over only a dozen men from the East. 

The governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Boston had been asked to name 
four men from New England and had 
asked Winship for suggestions. I went 
to see President Butler of the Travelers, 
who knew my unease about not being in 
the war, and he said that I could have 
the time to go to Europe all right and 
also whatever time was necessary in the 
campaigns afterward. Mr. Butler, whose 
father had been a major of artillery in 
the regular army and had lost a leg in 
the Civil War, was very sympathetic 
where military matters and military men 
were concerned. 

Keen Desire to Get Into World War 


I had been restless ever since the 
United States joined in the great con- 
flict. Major James L. Howard, vice-pres- 
ident of the Travelers, had gone (and 
came back after the war a lieutenant- 
colonel with the Distinguished Service 
Cross, the Croix de Guerre and the Le- 
gion of Honor). One hundred and eight 
field men under my direct supervision 
had gone, almost all as officers, and more 
than eleven hundred other Travelers 
men. When we got into the war, having 
been a signal officer in the Spanish War 
and my manual of signals still being in 
use, I went down to Washington to see 
Major-General George O. Squier, chief 
signal officer of the army, to see what 
he had to offer. 

General Squier, then a lieutenant-colo- 
nel of volunteers, had been chief signal 
officer of one of the army corps in the 
Spanish War when I was acting chief 
signal officer of another. He looked at 
my gray hair and weather-beaten visage 
and asked how old I was. I told him 
forty-eight, and he burst out laughing at 
the idea of me at that age, and out. of 
military service for fifteen years, getting 
into the war. He just wouldn’t spend 
any time talking about it. I was still 
climbing the White Mountains in the 
winter and fishing and hunting in the 
Rockies on vacation, and it had actually 
never occurred to me that I was getting 
along in years. 

But war is a young man’s game. All 


wars have been fought by boys. Later, 
in France, I heard of a British air officer 
cursing because they were sending him 
pilots who were “damned old men.” 
Their average age was 22. 

Not meeting with any success with 
General Squier I went over to see the 
Secretary of War. Mr. Baker was very 
pleasant and I spent an interesting fif- 
teen minutes with him, but nothing came 
of that. I also called on Howard Coffin, 
chairman of the Aircraft Board, and up- 
on Walter S. Gifford, then secretary of 
the Council of National Defense and now 
president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., with whom I was greatly 
impressed, but nothing came of any of 
these calls, and I returned to Hartford 
and the insurance business, sadly con- 
vinced that the United States did not 
need me to win the war. 

Governor Holcomb of Connecticut, to 
be sure, had appointed me on the Con- 
necticut state council of defense, repre- 
senting insurance and finance, but I was 
not very keenly interested in its activi- 
ties. The state councils of defense cor- 
respond to the committees of public 
safety which date from the time of the 
Revolution and which have really been 
indispensible in looking after affairs at 
home in all our wars. 

So when I had this opportunity to go 
to Europe on the Liberty Loan mission 
under the auspices of the State, Treas- 
ury and War departments, my enthusi- 
asm can be readily imagined. I went 
also as a representative of Governor Hol- 
comb, who was deeply interested in the 
fortunes of the troops from Connecticut. 


Has Witnessed Three Distinct Periods 


I had then no more realization of the 
import of those days than we have now 
of the fact that we are unquestionably 
living in the most momentous period in 
human history. Such things are seen 
clearly only in retrospect. As I think it 
over now, it appears that I have during 
my life lived through two distinct periods 
of development of the United States, and 
am now living in a third period of world 
transition and development. 

The first period was that between the 
American Civil War and the Spanish 
War; the second the period between the 
Spanish War and the World War; and 
the third that since 1918. During the 
first and second periods the world 
seemed quite a stable and well organized 
place, compared to the third. 

During the first period the United 
States was recovering from the Civil 
War and was developing the great west. 
That was the period of railroad building, 
of suppression—or rather extermination 
—of the Indians and of the buffalo 
which then roamed the plains in count- 
less. millions, all in order that farms 
might be taken up, agriculture developed 
and room made for the great tide of im- 
migration flowing from the old world to 
the new. Queen Victoria was then 
Queen of England and Empress of India. 
It was the day of Gladstone and Disraeli 
and the Marquis of Salisbury. 

William II., then a young man, was in 
the early part of his long term as Em- 
peror of Germany. The Czars of Rus- 


sia were still the leading examples of 
the pomp and power of hereditary rulers. 
France was a successful republic, Italy 
and Austria apparently still successful 
monarchies. Turkey still belonged to 
the Turks and the Sultans, and Spain 
still owned distant dominions, particu- 
larly Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 
No governments were being overthrown, 
no wars of any moment were being 
fought, and things seemed destined to 
go along in the world in the time-hon- 
ored manner. 


The Spanish War changed the com- 
plexion of things considerably. The 
Spanish War made the United States a 
world power and following it came the 
great era of our national development, 
the era of the vast development of trans- 
portation, steam railroads, electric rail- 
roads, the early automobiles and the be- 
ginnings of the airplane. There came 
also the great era of industrial expan- 
sion, of the consolidation of industry, of 
the growth of so-called trusts. With 
Roosevelt as President came the era of 
the strenuous life, all of which placed 
the United States in the forefront of the 
galaxy of nations. 


Getting a Perspective on the Present Era 


The third period, that since 1918, will 
be better understood by my readers even 
though we do not sense the full import 
of what is happening. The monarchies 
have almost all gone overboard. The 
world is staggering under reparations and 
war debts. The upheaval, political and 
economic, is something which it seemed 
in the two previous eras could never 
occur. In the United States this period 
will be particularly remembered for (a) 
the prohibition experiment, (b) the an- 
nihilation of distance resulting from the 
universal use of the motor car and the 
development of aircraft, (c) the advent 
of the radio, and (d) the enormous 
growth of life insurance. 


The United States got out of the 
World War easily. Proper perspectives 
are difficult and our sense of proportion 
is oftentimes at fault. Notwithstanding 
all the sorrow and the grief, and the 
disabled veterans, and the bonus, and the 
gold star mothers, and the military cem- 
eteries in France, the United States lost 
fewer men, killed and wounded, during 
the World War than are today being 
killed and wounded within our own bor- 
ders by our automobiles during a similar 
period of time. More than 50,000 mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. were killed in action 
or died of wounds during the eighteen 
months of the World War as compared 
with 53,650 people killed in automobile 
accidents in the United States during 
the eighteen months ending December 
31, 1932. During the eighteen months of 
the World War 182,674 members of the 
A. E. F. were wounded in action, where- 
as during the eighteen months ending 
December 31, 1931, 1,576,840 people were 
injured, not fatally, in automobile acci- 
dents in the United States—and this at- 
tracts no great public notice, arouses no 
great national emotion. 


Of the four things which I have men- 
tioned that distinguished this present 
period in the United States, prohibition 
may be dismissed with the observation 
that, from the standpoint of history, this 
unfortunate experiment will have en- 
dured but for a moment. As the result 
of annihilation of distance we may live 
in the country and work in the city, and 
travel a thousand miles in a night or a 
day. The radio is too much of a house- 
hold matter to require comment. And 
the people are becoming almost as fa- 
miliar with life insurance as they are 
with bootleggers and the movies. 


Life Insurance Growth Phenomenal 


When the United States Government 
entered into the life insurance business 
through war risk insurance in 1917, the 
life insurance world was frightened and 
knew not what the result would be. They 
expected it would be adverse to their 
interest, whereas the war risk insurance 
proved to be the greatest advertisement 
for life insurance, the greatest educator 
of the public as to the merits of life 
insurance, and the greatest boon to the 
life insurance companies that could be 








imagined, although strange to say the 
insurance provided for the soldiers upon 
astonishingly favorable terms had to be 
sold to them, and sold by enlisting the 
services of the life insurance companies’ 
agents. 

After the war followed the enormous 
development in this, the greatest plan 
for creating property ever devised. For 
life insurance is property—partly actual, 
partly potential—but ‘property. At the 
end of 1929, ten years after the war, the 
amount of life insurance in force 
throughout the world was $147,000,000,- 

, of which the people of the United 
States carried over $103,000,000,000. The 
United Kingdom ranked second with 
$11,847,000,000, followed by Canada with 
$6,712,000,000. 

The amount of insurance per capita 
throughout the world varies from $2 in 
India to $843 in the United States, Can- 
ada ranking second with $640 of life in- 
surance for each man, woman and child. 
In the United States the amount of life 
insurance in force represents more than 
25% of the estimated national wealth. 
This acquisition of life insurance prop- 
erty, this creation of estates, actual or 
potential, through intelligent action on 
the part of the men of America, is the 
most encouraging of all the phenomena 
of the present era. 


His Meeting With Marcosson 


But to get back to the beginning of 
1918 and the Liberty Loan _ mission. 
There was some delay in sailing due to 
the necessity of securing permission 
from the governments of England, 
France and Italy. Meanwhile, I took 
counsel of Isaac F. Marcosson of the 
Saturday Evening Post staff, who, as he 
said in his articles, had been “commut- 
ing” to Europe during the war. I had 
met Mr. Marcosson in some war work 
in Hartford. There was a women’s 
meeting in some behalf in the House of 
Representatives in the State Capitol at 
Hartford where Marcosson and I both 
spoke. That was just at the time that 
the government was commencing to ex- 
ercise control over fuel. Many of my 
younger readers will not remember the 
“heatless Mondays” during the early 
part of 1918 when the fires in all the 
great insurance buildings and in build- 
ings housing other industries, too, of 
course, were banked on Saturday noon 
and remained banked until Tuesday 
morning, in order to save coal. 


In my talk to the women I remember 
urging them to cut down on hats and 
gowns (a perfectly futile thing because 
if the women wanted to cut down on 
hats and gowns they would do it, and if 
they didn’t no mere man could influence 
them). Then in the course of my re- 
marks I paid my respects in no uncertain 
fashion to a concern which I considered 
was engaged in a non-essential industry 
and which had a coal pile said to contain 
ten thousand tons. It so happened that 
this industry carried group insurance in 
the Travelers and they promptly com- 
plained to the president of the Travelers 
about my speech. Mr. Butler spoke to 
me about it and I offered the observa- 
tion that I had not mentioned the con- 
cern by name. He said, “No, you didn't 
need to. You said ‘down the river’ and 
there is only one like it in the state of 
Connecticut.” 


Well, having become acquainted with 
Mr. Marcosson upon that occasion, | ar- 
ranged to meet him for lunch at the 
Biltmore in New York in order to get 
some suggestions which would be helpful 
to me upon this trip to Europe. It should 
be borne in mind that at that time 10 
one was allowed to go to Europe unless 
he had business there. Mr. Marcosson 
suggested that I take a couple of pounds 
of Domino sugar if I wanted any sugat 
in my tea, of which more anon, and al- 
together gave me many valuable sugges 
tions. _ 

After a number of days of waiting 1" 
New York for secret and mysterious 
word as to when our ship would sail, we 
got away on the “New York,” which was 
heavily camouflaged with dazzle paint 
ing—not only her hull, but her supe 
structure, her life boats, funnels, eve? 
her guns. The other three men from 
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New England were the Hon. Grafton 
Cushing of Boston, who had shortly be- 
fore been lieutenant-governor of Massa- 
chusetts; George B. Glidden of Boston, 
and George W. Gardner, vice-president 
of the Union Trust Co., Providence. The 
passenger list, excepting a Japanese ad- 
miral and his staff, was almost entirely 
made up of officers and soldiers of our 
army, and the ship was under military 
control. 

In addition to the Liberty Loan party 
I think the only civilian was Dwight W. 
Morrow, then a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., who was going over on business 
in connection with the Inter-Ally Com- 
mission on War Purchases and Finance. 


Impressed by “Hysterical Secrecy” 


There was a high board fence all 
around the dock, and before casting off 
all those in uniform were ordered below 
to stay there until the ship was down 
the bay and out to sea. This was to me 
the first evidence of the almost hysterical 
secrecy brought about by the general use 
of spies by the warring nations. 

The “New York” looked pretty well 
battered up and her warlike appearance 
was increased by the long and wicked- 
looking rapid fire guns which she mount- 
ed fore and aft. The officers said that 
on the last voyage they had fired sixteen 
shots at a submarine. They continually 
carried two men in the crow’s nest and 
at night ran without a single light. She 
took her chances of a collision. Not only 
was no light permitted outside, but every 
porthole was tightly closed before dark, 
with a barrel head. 

The ship drove on day after day, roll- 
ing and plunging in a gray sea, with 
weather awnings lashed down and life 
lines stretched between the stanchions. 
But the monotony was broken by our 
approach to the submarine zone. The 
long rapid fire guns were uncovered and 
manned by naval crews, both by day and 
by night. On the bridge, in the crow’s 
nest and at the guns anxious eyes be- 
hind field glasses continually scanned the 
now smoother sea. The ship sailed a 
sharp zigzag course. Every passenger 
was required to wear his cork jacket or 
keep it continually with him. You could 
not enter the dining saloon without the 
inevitable cork jacket, to be stowed un- 
der your chair. 

The gun crews dropped a barrel or two 
overboard every day to get gun practice, 
at a range’ of about a mile. I was used 
to shore batteries and the sighting of 
guns mounted on a solid emplacement, 
but had never realized before how diffi- 
cult it is to hit a target when your gun 
is mounted on a rolling ship. You have 
to shoot at the exact moment when the 
muzzle swings across the target. As the 
ship rolled and pitched, the gun now 
pointing at the sky, now at the sea, up 
and down, up and down, in a wide arc, 
and never twice the same, it seemed to 
me that a submarine need not worry 
much about this fire. ' 

In nine davs we saw only one ship, 
the “Justica,” 34,000 tons, bound west. 
We had our guns trained on her and 
through the glass saw that she had hers 
on us. She was about four miles away 
and we passed in grim silence. 

Thrills in the Submarine Zone 


The first night in the submarine zone 
some of us slept with our clothes on, 
but that was too uncomfortable. After 
that we laid them out as they do in a 
first class fire department, all ready to 
pull on in no time at all, with flash- 
lights, flasks, emergency food and what 
not in the pockets, because if we got 
torpedoed everyone would have to look 
out for himself. I created considerable 
amusement by having a pair of rubber 
oots. 

Before we left New York they were 
trying to sell us rubber suits, somewhat 
resembling a diver’s suit, which, put on, 
would enable one to move about but 
would still float one particularly well in 
the water. These rented, as I recall, for 
$60 for the trip. I thought they looked 
too impractical to be worth the price and 
compromised on a pair of rubber boots. 
| figured that if we had to take to the 
boats and the boat shipped water, as it 
Probably would, rubber boots would come 


in handy, whereas, on the other hand, 
if I was not fortunate enough to get in 
a boat but got in the water instead I 
could kick off the rubber boots and be 
better off than in shoes. 

I did not then know that the chance 
of getting in a boat would be poor, be- 
cause the ship quickly develops a list, 
jamming the boats on the upper side so 
that they will not lower and sometimes 
swamping those on the lower side. The 
lights probably all go out and the con- 
fusion is such that the chance of getting 
in a boat is not too good. I imagined, 
however, that a person in a cork jacket 
could float around and stand a good 
chance of being picked up, even though 
it might be some hours before help ar- 
rived. 

It was fortunate for my peace of mind 
that I did not then know what I later 
learned about the effect of the cold 
water. Down at Bordeaux in France I 
met some young American naval offi- 
cers ashore off a destroyer which had 
come up the river. We had lunch to- 
gether and they talked about a recent 
torpedoing where they had assisted in 
the rescue. It occurred to me to ask 
how long men could live in the water, 
and one of the ensigns replied, “Well, 
that depends on the latitude ‘and the 
endurance of the man. This last sinking 
was up north where the water is cold, 
and some of the men who had been in 
the water ten minutes were dead when 
we took them out.” 

Torpedoing of “Tuscania” Described 

Two days out from England a lot of 
us were on deck helping the officers and 
gun crews watch for periscopes when 
two black smudges appeared on the hori- 
zon. Smoke! What were these, friend 
or enemy? So many people crowded the 
rail on that side of the ship that she 
heeled over perceptibly. The pouring 
smoke grew rapidly and thin sharp bows 
could be seen. After awhile some one 
let out a cheer, then more cheers. I 
grabbed a field glass when an officer 








took it away from his eyes and looked 
for myself. They were destroyers, roll- 
ing and pitching, white spray thrown 
high in air, and the flags at the mast- 
heads were—the Stars and Stripes. They 
took station, one on either side, about 
two hundred yards off the bow, and that 
night I slept*soundly for the first time 
since leaving New York. 


The survivors of a torpedoing seldom 
like to talk about it, but I find with my 
diary a letter from an American soldier 
which gives a glimpse of the picture 
He, being on another transport, wrote 
of the torpedoing of the “Tuscania.” 


“We sighted land about 3 o’clock, and the 
sea, which had been fairly heavy all day, soon 
went down to a reasonable swell as we got 
well into the North Channel. Of course, we 
were in the danger zone and there were various 
and sundry guards all over the ships and the 
destroyers were scooting around like so many 
fox terriers. I had been picked as sergeant 
of the port life boat guard on the upper deck 
and was in the middle of changing posts at 
6 o’clock, and swearing at being late for dinner 
and having to bump around in the dark. 

“I could see a lighthouse here and there on 
the Irish and Scotch shores, and although I 
knew that there were plenty of ships about, not 
one was to be seen. All at once I saw a dull 
flare that immediately vanished and a moment 
after came a heavy boom. Then about a half 
a mile away the ‘Tuscania’ stood out in the 
glare of all the lights suddenly turned on. I 
could see her painted funnels and her side 
clear and distinct against the dark. Another 
boom and the lights and ship vanished. The 
next instant rockets began to go up, red and 
white, and from their position I knew that they 
must be from the ‘Tuscania’ and also that she 
was falling out of the convoy. 


“Then came the crash of guns and a heavier 
shock that told of depth-bombs exploding and 
the blaze of a destroyer’s searchlight—gone again 
in an instant—and then absolute darkness and 
silence. All this took not more than five or ten 
minutes and by that time our own ship was 
vibrating all over from the fury of her engines 
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and was tearing through the water at her very 
best speed.” 


An Air Raid in London 


We went to Europe to see something 
of the war and we began to see some- 
thing at once. We had landed at Liver- 
pool early in the day and arrived at Lon- 
don about 7 o'clock in the evening. At 
9 o’clock there was an air raid. We 
were having a late dinner in the grill of 
the Piccadilly Hotel when someone came 
in and said that a raid was on. I went 
out to go up to the lobby floor. The 
floor I was on was crowded with peo- 
ple. Even the stairs were jammed with 
people, standing or sitting. This hotel, 
on account of its height and massive 
construction, was one of the places des- 
ignated as safe in an air raid—that is, 
safe in the lower portions. They warned 
guests out of the bedrooms in the upper 
floors. 

Warnings of air raids were given by 
fire engines running through the streets 
with sirens open. If the enemy planes 
got past the barrage at the coast word 
was telephoned to London and the alarm 
given. The raids at this time were made 
with airplanes. 

Earlier in the war London had been 
raided by Zeppelins; without much effect. 
When an alarm was sounded the people 
poured in from the streets to the air 
raid shelters. These places were indicat- 
ed by signs. The “underground” (sub- 
way) sheltered untold thousands and the 
lower stories, particularly the under- 
ground stories, of any large buildings of 
heavy construction were safe places. 

To observe the people I moved about 
in the lower floors of the hotel when I 
could work my way through the throng. 
Here were all classes—society girls, 
women with shawls over their heads, 
men with dinner pails, old and young, 
rich and poor, soldiers and civilians. To 
some it was a lark and an adventure, 
but many looked scared and some were 
crying. 

Unique Experience on Hotel Roof 


I got in the elevator and told the op- 
erator to let me off at the top floor. 
Arriving there, I asked how to get to 
the roof, and a certain door was pointed 
out. I found this unlocked and went up 
a stairway and through another door out 
onto the roof. It was a brilliant night, 
but a slight haze lay over the city and, 
so far as light was concerned, the city 
was dark. All the street lights had cones 
over them shaped like old-fashioned can- 
dle snuffers, throwing the light down in 
small circles around the bases of the 
poles. 

It was not permissible for light to 
show from any window at night. The 
windows in the hotel all had “Zeppelin 
curtains.” These were really portieres, 
of velvet or velour. Every evening be- 
fore dark the maids came in the bed- 
rooms and drew these curtains, carefully 
pinning them together. ; 

There seemed to be a mysterious si- 
lence brooding over the city, broken only 
by the bark of the anti-aircraft guns. 
All over the city they were firing shrap- 
nel at random into the sky. One of these 
guns mounted on a lorry was right by 
the hotel, in a narrow street, and was 
shooting straight up. Every minute or 
so it went off with a deafening explo- 
sion. I suppose it was a 3-inch gun, or 
possibly a little smaller. 

Above in the night hung a half moon 


and the myriad stars, but some of these 


stars seemed to blink in an unaccus- 
tomed way. I rubbed my eyes and 
looked again. These small stars seemed 
to blink all over the heavens. As noth- 
ing seemed to be happenine beyond the 
firing of the guns and as it was cold up 
there, I came down to the lobby floor 
and went out into the street. The streets 
were dark. No one was abroad. I went 
around the corner and watched the anti- 
aircraft gun fire a few shots and then 
came back to the hotel. 

I met the manager and told him about 
my having been on the roof, also about 
the funny stars and the way they seemed 
to blink, and he said: “Those are the 
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Survey of Industrial 
Medical Field Made 


PROTECTED 





1,000,000 WORKERS 





Pierce Williams, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Writes About 
Little Publicized Coverage; 
Employes Share in Cost 





There are 1,000,000 employes of min- 
ing, lumber and railroad companies who 
are securing medical and hospital indus- 
trial insurance, such care being guaran- 
teed them in return for fixed deductions 
from their wages. Pierce Williams of 
the staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research has written a book em- 
bodying a survey of this type of protec- 
tion, as distinguished from ordinary 
health and accident insurance. The book 
is now being published by that associa- 
tion, which has its headquarters at 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
volume is $3 a copy. It is expected that 
the book will be off the press about the 
end of June. 

Industrial medical insurance has a 
close tieup in many instances with the 
administration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, and covers those risks 
which are not covered by the compen- 


sation law. Eight of the thirteen chap- 
ters of the book are devoted to analysis 
of plans by which approximately 3,000,000 
employes and dependent members of 
their families secure medical care from 
American employers in case of injury 
and disease not covered by workmen’s 
compensation, in return for a fixed peri- 
odic deduction from wages. 

The tie-up between the administra- 
tion of medical aid provisions of state 
workmen’s compensation laws and the 
system of company medical service for 
non-compensable disability is treated in 
detail. The “company doctor” and hos- 
pital contract systems in operation in the 
coal and metal mining industries in twen- 
ty-one states of the Union are also de- 
scribed. Group disability insurance for 
industrial employes, schemes of sickness 
insurance provided by employe mutual 
benefit associations and local trade 
unions, and the American movement for 
compulsory sickness insurance are also 
covered. 





COMMERCIAL CASUALTY SHIFT 

James R. Dowd, after a country-wide 
experience, has returned to the Newark 
office of the Commercial Casualty as su- 
perintendent of its claims department, 
succeeding Joseph Krasa, who has been 
transferred to the home office claim di- 
vision as examiner of liability claims. 


Underwriting Profit of $500.000 Made 
By AEtna C. & S. for 1932 First Quarter 


The cheering news came from Hart- 
ford this week to the effect that the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, during the first 
three months of 1932, had made an un- 
derwriting profit of more than $500,000. 
Furthermore, while actual figures are not 
yet available for the six months’ period, 
it is believed that there will be no sub- 
stantial change. in these figures at that 
time. 

Significantly, it is pointed out in a 
signed story by Cedric W. Foster, finan- 
cial editor of the Hartford Times, the 
earnings of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
for the first quarter were more than suf- 
ficient to care for the entire year’s divi- 
dend disbursement to stockholders at the 
current rate of $1.60 a share on the 300,- 
000 shares of stock outstanding. It is 
also emphasized that a substantial por- 
tion of the first quarter’s profit was 
transferred to surplus. 

Mr. Foster observes that “a major fac- 
tor in the excellent results attained by 
Aetna Casualty in 1932 has been the fa- 
vorable operations in the company’s de- 
pository bond department.” Referring to 
the fact that last year depository busi- 
ness showed a loss of more than $1,500,- 
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000 for the company, Mr. Foster .says: 
“Had this latter loss not been incurred 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety would have 
made a profit on underwriting in 1931.” 

With bank failures so far this year 
negligible in comparison with those of 
1931 and the storm of the depression 
weathered successfully by such institu- 
tions with the aid of the National Credit 
and Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tions, this more satisfactory state of af- 
fairs has had an immediate reflection “in 
a most favorable manner” on the Aetna 
Casualty’s bank business. Mr. Foster re- 
fers, in fact, to the spirit of optimism 
which now prevails. 





JERSEY ASSOCIATION OUTING 





Casualty Men Enjoy Day of Golf at 
Essex Fells Which Brought Asso- 
ciation’s Year to a Close 


Bringing a successful season to a close, 
members of the Casualty Underwriters 
Association of New Jersey laid aside 
business on Tuesday to enjoy their an- 
nual outing at the Essex Fells Country 
Club, New Jersey. The big feature was 
the golf tournament and the attractive 
prizes offered for the best scores were 
won by Frank B. Heller, William 
Haynes, Joseph Ward, L. L. Noonan, 
Joseph Comerford, Donald Doughty, 
John Nolan, E. A. Healey, Fred Hoops, 
Robert Dunham, William Reid and F. 
Van Giles. 

The day’s activities were followed by 
a dinner at which Walter A. Schaefer, 
president of the association, presided. 
The committee in charge of the affair in- 
cluded Henry Reardon, Byron Conklin, 
Seymour Gross and Donald Doughty. 





Commissioners 
(Continued from Page 32) 


ers met on Wednesday were many prom- 
inent insurance men. Paul L. Haid made 
his first appearance at a commissioners’ 
convention as president of the new In- 
surance Executives Association. Also 
present were Wilfred Kurth, president 
of the Home; William B. Joyce, chair- 
man, and E. M. Allen, president, National 
Surety; F. Highlands Burns, president, 
Maryland Casualty; Lamar Hill and 
Vincent Gallagher, America Fore group, 
and four representatives of the Travelers 
including R. J. Sullivan, Pierson Ham- 
mond, Allen Hammond and Fred Gar- 
rison. 

Many former insurance superintend- 
ents are here including J. Victor Barry, 
Clarence Wysong, Herman Ekern, James 
A. Beha, Jesse S. Phillips, Clarence 
Hobbs, M. J. Cleary and John A. Harti- 
gan. Vice-President Cairns and Eastern 
Manager Hannah of the Fireman’s Fund 
and President Ralph Rawlings of the 
Monarch Fire of Cleveland are present. 
Among those from the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents are Walter H 
Bennett, secretary-counsel; W. B. Cal- 
houn, president; Thomas C. Moffatt of 
Newark, George Carter of Detroit, Allen 
Wolff of Chicago and Lyman Drake of 
Chicago. . 

Many prominent life men are in Chi- 
cago including Presidents John M. Laird, 
American Life Convention; Lee 
Dougherty, Guaranty Life, Davenport; 
Clarence L. Ayres, American Life, De- 
troit; Herman A. Behrens, Continenta 
Assurance, Chicago; Emmet C. May, 
Peoria Life; also Vice-Presidents Frank- 
lin B. Mead, Lincoln National; Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr. Metropolitan; Henry 
Abels, Franklin Life. Vincent P. Whit- 
sitt represents the Association ot Life 
Insurance Presidents. 





CUTS DOWN ON REINSURANCE 

The Aachen & Munich of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Germany, has decided to reduce its 
reinsurance acceptances of accident am 
liability insurance. 
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Va. Auto Rate Bureau 
Is Formally Launched 


TO GOVERN A. L. & P. D. RATES 





Six Stock and One Mutual Company on 
Governing Committee, Formed at 
Lively Organization Meeting 





Organization of a bureau to administer 
automobile liability and property damage 
rates and rating plans in Virginia has 
been effected. It is to be known as the 
Virginia Automobile Rate Administrative 
Bureau. The organization was perfected 
at a meeting in Richmond last week pur- 
suant to a new law requiring companies 
writing these lines to set up a bureau for 
the making of rates which shall be under 
supervision of the state corporation com- 
mission. 

It is provided in a section of the new 
law that the Virginia Insurance Rating 
Bureau may be designated as the admin- 
istrative bureau in instances in which 
automobile property damage is written 
in conjunction with automobile fire and 
theft insurance. 

Under the constitution adopted there is 
to be a governing committee of seven. 
Company members of the committee are: 
American Fidelity & Casualty, Travelers, 
Maryland Casualty, United States F. & 
G., Aetna Life, Employers’ Liability and 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

Starts Functioning Soon 

George A. Bowles, state insurance com- 
missioner, acted as chairman at the or- 
ganization meeting with E. E. Cadmus, 
manager, state workmen’s compensation 
inspection bureau, as secretary. Mr. 
Cadmus was selected to be manager of 
the newly formed administrative bureau, 
continuing at the same time his man- 
agership of the compensation bureau. 
They will function separately, however. 
It is planned that the Virginia Automo- 
bile Rate Administrative Bureau will be- 
gin to function as soon as the new sched- 
ule of rates are approved by the state 
corporation commission. This will prob- 
ably be within the next month as the new 
law, effective June 20, required that the 
rates be filed within that time for ap- 
proval. 

Mutuals Walk Out on Meeting 

The organization committee. was 
marked by a fight staged by the mutual 
company representatives, led by A. V. 
Gruhn, Chicago attorney, manager of 
the American Mutual Alliance, who de- 
manded a 50-50 representation on the 
governing committee. Originally the bu- 
reau’s constitution provided for six mem- 
bers on this committee but the number 
was increased to seven by amendment. 
The constitution had been submitted by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters. 

The mutuals argued that they should 
have equal importance on the governing 
committee with the stock companies just 
as they are represented on a similar com- 
mittee of the state’s compensation in- 
spection bureau. They were voted down. 
Thereupon Mr. Gruhn together with 
some thirteen other mutual company men 
walked out of the meeting, leaving the 
last word that they would appeal to the 
corporation commission. 

The twenty-two stock company repre- 
sentatives at the meeting took the posi- 
tion that inasmuch as their companies are 
writing more than 90% of the business 
in Virginia they are entitled to a much 
larger representation on the governing 
committee than the mutuals. 





N. Y. Society to Get Hayes’ Pictures 


It was learned this week that the im- 
Pressive “Who’s Who” picture gallery of 
casualty-surety celebrities collected over 
a period of years by the late George E. 

ayes, Union Indemnity vice-president, 
and which adorned the walls of his pri- 
vate office, will be presented to the New 

ork Insurance Society of which Mr. 
ayes was president last year. 





b When visiting agents, field men would 
be more welcome if they substituted 
Tass bands for mourning bands. 


E. J. HALLIGAN’S SUDDEN DEATH 





Standard Surety Bonding Dep’t Manager 
Succumbed to Heart Attack; Sixteen 
Years in Surety Field 


Friends of Edward J. Halligan, man- 
ager, bonding department of the Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty, were shocked at 
the news of his sudden death last Sat- 
urday niorning. This came as a com- 
plete surprise because he was apparently 
in good health, having regularly ap- 
peared every day at his office. There 


was no indication at the close of busi- 
ness on Friday of the fate that befell 
him in the form of a heart attack a few 
hours later. 

Mr. Halligan was an engineer by pro- 
fession. He began his career at Worces- 
ter, Mass., in 1908 with the Hassam Pav- 
ing Co., with whom he remained as su- 
perintendent of construction until 1916 
when he resigned to enter the surety 
business and became a specialist in han- 
dling contract bonds. His bonding ex- 
perience began with the United States 
F. & G., which he left to join the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, and from there he ac- 
companied the late George E. Hayes to 
the Union Indemnity. ‘ 

Shortly after the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty expanded its business into multiple 
lines, Mr. Halligan in 1924 joined its staff 
as manager of the New York City surety 
department where he stayed until 1929, 
resigning to accept a similar position 
with the then newly organized Standard 
Surety & Casualty. 

Mr. Halligan had become an outstand- 
ing surety underwriter, particularly in 
the eastern section of the United States, 
and his untimely death at the age of 
tortv-two vears ended a career of much 
promise. 

Funeral services, which were attended 
Sy a large number of friends and promi- 
nent insurance men, were held at St. 
Margaret Mary’s Church, New York 
City, on Monday, June 20. Mr. Halligan 
is survived by his widow and his mother. 
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“Comp” Program 
(Continued from Page 41) 


posed for premiums of $500 or less, the 
present scale of 17.5 being retained. De- 
tails for graduation of commissions on 
premiums about $500 are being consid- 
ered by the committee. 


Non-Stocks Oppose Retrospective Rating 
Plan 


Non-stock companies, represented at 
last week’s session of the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, indicated 
definitely that they were not ready to 
support the Bureau company program, 
particularly as regards its retrospective 
rating figure which they termed as a 
participating plan. Their spokesman in- 
dicated that there had not been sufficient 
time to study all phases of the program; 
therefore the Council meeting adjourned 
after considerable discussion to convene 
again at the call of Clarence W. Hobbs, 
special commissioners’ representative on 
the Council staff. 

Stock company men, both at last 
week’s conference and in Chicago this 
week, were vigorous in pointing out that 
a serious emergency confronts the car- 
riers of compensation insurance. The 
effect of the business depression upon 
premium income and loss settlements, 
they emphasized, requires a substantial 
increase in the existing rate levels. For 
the past nine years the loss ratio on com- 
pensation insurance has shown a steady 
increase. In 1931 the underwriting loss 
on compensation insurance was over $23,- 
000,000, the ratio being 19.1, and the total 
loss ratio was 73.3. Over a nine year 
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period the underwriting loss has been 
over $124,000,000. 

These figures indicate that efforts in 
the past to develop adequate rates by 
predicating rate levels upon known con- 
ditions of -earlier years have not in fact 
produced adequate rates, executives 
point out, 

Bennett’s View of Program 

Expressing his viewpoint on the new 
program editorially this week in the 
American Agency Bulletin, Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
gave due cognizance to the necessity for 
a change in the compensation rating 
structure and pointed out that the situa- 
tion was of equal importance to the com- 
panies, the agents and the insurance com- 
missioners. He then said: 

“The insurance commissioners have a 
pressing obligation to assist in the ‘bal- 
ancing of this budget’ with a fine degree 
of fairness and justice to all concerned. 
The employers of labor must realize that 
compensation protection cannot longer 
be furnished them on a losing basis. If 
the business must be abandoned, they 
are the only ones on whom a real calam- 
ity will fall because they must still com- 
ply with the onerous burdens of com- 
pensation laws, with their mounting lib- 
erality in interpretation for all kinds of 
claims, real and imaginary, without the 
benefit of insurance. 

Sees Rate Increases Justified 

“Fundamentally, the foundation stone 
upon which any new program must be 
erected is an immediate and substantial 
increase in rates in every state in the 
Union. No fair-minded man, once un- 
derstanding the necessities of the case, 
can reasonably interpose any objection 
to the obvious. No supervising state of- 
ficial wants companies longer to contin- 
ue furnishing a protection on any such 
basis as past experience has imposed. 
No such official wants so necessary a 
task as compensation insurance im- 
pinged.aipon the agency system on any 
other than a fair and reasonable basis. 

“The new program the companies ase 
sponsoring today involves reduced com- 
mission and expense cost. 

“All conferees are agreed that in ad- 
dition to the necessity for an instant rate 
increase, the old and discredited system 
of schedule rating should be abandoned 
forthwith and universal experience rating 
substituted. 

“Heretofore rate-making has always 
been pitched prospectively. That is, a 
rate is computed for the future that is 
hoped to be adequate. Each time hope 
long deferred has proved an elusive snare 
leading farther and farther into the 
slough of despond. Now earnest atten- 
tion is being given to prospecting a rate 
with a retrospective operation, if a giv- 
en risk develops a favorable loss ratio. 
Thereby it is hoped that a more nearly 
exact equality can be brought about. “A 
good experience, a lesser final cost—a 
bad experience, the manual rate.” 


HOWARD M. FROST IN CHICAGO 


Temporarily in Charge of U. S. Casualty 
Branch Bonding Dep’t There im Ab- 
sence of M. T. Scheemeacker 

When M. J. Scheemeacker, bonding 
manager in the Chicago branch of the 
United States Casualty, was last week 
taken down with an appendicitis attack 
and had to take an enforced leave of ab- 
sence for the operation, the company se- 
lected Howard M. Frost, who had_ been 
in ‘the home office bonding department, 








to take charge temporarily of Mr. 
Scheemeacker’s duties while he was 
away. 


Mr. Frost is one of the most capable 
underwriters in the bonding field and has 
a long career of achievement in the busi- 
ness to his credit. 
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D. Clinton Mackey, Host 
Of Insurance Men, Dead 


RESTAURANTEUR AND BOND MAN 





Ran Planters Restaurant, succeeding 100- 
Year-Old Planters Hotel Where Presi- 
dents of U. S. Lived While Here 





D. Clinton Mackey, a surety man of 
many years standing, who also was the 
owner of the Planters Restaurant, scene 
of many an insurance dinner and lunch- 
eon, died of a heart attack at his home 
in’ Plainfield, N. J., on Saturday. 

Mackey was an unusually interesting 
character, weighed considerably over 200 
pounds, had a repertoire of stories ex- 
tensive and original, and regarded all in- 
surance men who frequented his place as 
personal friends, especially if they were 
surety people. For some months the old 
Fifty-Fifty Club of the National Surety 
held its luncheons at the Planters and 
it has also been the scene of many of 
the dinners of the Alumni Association 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 

The Planters 

The Planters Restaurant was formerly 
the Planters Hotel, 124 Greenwich Street, 
which in the horse and coach days vas 
one of the leading hostelries of the city. 
It was for years the seat of the Cotton 
Exchange and a meeting place for South- 
erners visiting the metropolis. Several 
Presidents of the United States made it 
their home while here, and upon one oc- 
casion Edgar Allen Poe was so much 
struck by the excellence of its cuisine 
that he penned a paen about his supper 
which he described in part as follows: 
“A great dish of elegant ham, two of 
cold veal, three dishes of cake and every- 
thing in the greatest profusion. No fear 
of starving here.” 

Mackey came here from Maryland 
thirty years ago and entered the bond 
business. For a time he was Eastern 
representative of the old Illinois Surety. 
Later he was for years an agent of the 
National Surety. He built up a general 
insurance firm and was associated in 
partnership prior to twelve years ago 
with D. R. Abbes and then became the 
partner of Harry L. Powell. When 
Mackey took over The Planters in 1922 
the old hotel had fallen on evil days; in 
fact, had become a tenement house. 
Mackey decided to capture some of the 
old Southern atmosphere. The menu 
featured Southern dishes; the waitresses 
were in plantation costume. 

Mackey belonged to the Maryland So- 
ciety of New York of which he was elect- 
ed vice-president in 1927. He was a 
member of the National Republican Club 
and was a former director of the Hudson 
River Navigation Co. He is survived by 
a widow and three daughters. 





MICHIGAN AUTO SAFETY 

Michigan’s first state-wide uniform 
safety campaign will be held this Au- 
gust and September. Under the plans 
divulged, official testing garages will be 
designated in every community. Mo- 
torists will be expected to have their 
cars gone over at these garages, receiv- 
ing an O. K. sticker if their safety equip- 
ment is in good condition. At the end 
of the month, local authorities through- 
out the state will establish checking 
zones throughout the state, stopping all 
motorists whose cars do not bear the 
sticker signifying safe equipment. Those 
unable to pass the required tests will be 
forced to have repairs made immediate- 
ly. Broad powers in keeping the high- 
ways clear of motor vehicles which are 
not in good mechanical condition are 
given the police in the 1931 traffic code. 





JOINS PREFERRED ACCIDENT 

R. E. Baker, former casualty depart- 
ment manager in Chicago of the Home 
Indemnity, has been selected by the Pre- 
ferred Accident as its Cook County 
branch manager. succeeding R. W. Lamb 
who resigned last year. His career, 
which started in 1911, includes European 
experience at the Zurich head office, in 
Switzerland. 


MICH. SUIT AGAINST SURETIES 





Act to Collect Bonded State Funds in 
Closed Detroit Bank; Also to Clarify 
Liability of Nine Carriers 


Suit was filed recently in Ingham 
county circuit court, Michigan, by Hugh 
E. Little, assistant attorney general, in 
behalf of Howard C. Lawrence, state 
treasurer, seeking to collect amounts due 
the state under bonds written by surety 
companies protecting state deposits in 
the Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Detroit, 
which closed its doors October 7, 1931. 
The actions are mainly designed to clar- 
ify the liability of the various carriers, 
there apparently being no material con- 
test of the claim’s validity. 

The following defendants named in the 
action all gave depository bonds cover- 
ing state deposits between Dec. 31, 1930 
and Oct. 7, 1931, although some of the 
bonds were canceled and there is ques- 
tion as to the proper liability attaching 
to the several carriers: Union Indem- 
nity, American Surety, Western Casualty 
& Surety, National Casualty, Maryland 
Casualty, Century Indemnity, Detroit 
Fidelity & Surety, Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A. and Massachusetts Bonding. 
Four of the nine companies have already 
advanced to the state $386,092 but have 
reserved all rights to uphold their posi- 
tion relative to liability. 

There was a total of $662,110 of state 
funds on deposit while the aggregate 
amount of the bonds actually on file with 
the treasurer at the time was $850,000. 





VAN SCHAICK UPHOLDS BROKER 


Orders Utica Mutual Not to Interfere 
with Placing of Business by Former 
District Manager James W. Smith 

The Utica Mutual has been ordered by 
New York Supcrintendent of Insurance 
Van Schaick to cease interfering with 
the placing of business by James W. 
Smith, a broker, and formerly a district 
manager of the company. Smith had 
complained to the Insurance Department 
that the company was interfering with 
him, and the company countered. by 
claiming that Smith was raiding the 
company’s business. 

Smith had been a district manager of 
the Utica Mutual for about fifteen years. 
In 1931 he was asked to sign an agree- 
ment not to interfere with the business 
of the Utica Mutual or its affiliated com- 
pany, the Allied Fire, for a period of 
five years after the termination of his 
employment. Smith refused to sign, and 
his employment was terminated. 

Smith admittedly solicited the business 
of his old assureds, and the Utica Mutual 
is claimed to have interfered with the 
placement of such business and prevailed 
upon other insurance comnanies to can- 
cel or refuse such business. The com- 
plaint followed. The company asserted 
that Smith was using confidential rec- 
ords and other material from his former 
employment, but Superintendent Van 
Schaick found no such evidence. 








STILL AFTER STATION WFIW 


Attorney John T. King of Frankfort, 
Ky., has been directed by Assistant At- 
torney General William R. Attkisson to 
bring suit in Christian Circuit Court to 
enjoin radio station WFIW at Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., from receiving applications for 
the National Protective Insurance Asso- 
ciation of Kansas City, Mo. This action 
was taken after Acting Insurance Com- 
missioner Charles I. Brown advised the 
attorney general that the station had 
failed to accede to his request that it 
stop receiving the applications for the 
company. Brown said the radio station 
was not licensed as an insurance agent 
and the National Protective Insurance 
Association was not licensed to write in- 
surance in Kentucky. Brown did not 
question the station’s right to advertise 
over the air for the insurance company. 





OIL PLANT ACCIDENTS LOWER 

Accidents at the Bayonne, N. J., plant 
of the Standard Oil Co. for the fonr 
months of 1932 ending May 31, accord- 
ing to a report just issued, numbered 
nineteen, as compared> with thirty-eight 
for the first’ four months of 1931. 


Major Giddings 
(Continued from Page 43) 


shells from the anti-aircraft guns, burst- 
ing at eighteen thousand feet. When 
they burst they look for an instant just 
like a tiny star.” He told me what he 
thought of me for going on the roof. I 
gathered that I was one of these “fool 
Americans.” He said I was very lucky 
that nothing hit me, explaining what had 
not occurred to me before: that all the 
pieces of shrapnel exploding in the sky 
fall back in an iron rain, which is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and which is the 
cause, even more than airplane bombs, 
of the people seeking shelter during air 
raids. 

After about an hour the fire engines 
ran through the streets again with bu- 
gles blowing. It was the signal that the 
danger was over although many people 
lingered in the hotel long afterward. 

I learned something about air raids 
through this experience and the seven 
others which I witnessed in London and 
Paris. The raiders always came on a 
moonlight night. The purpose of the 
anti-aircraft fire was to keep them high 
up—four miles up—which made it diffi- 
cult for them to locate the darkened city. 
The anti-aircraft fire was largely wasted. 
The hits, possibly one in five thousand 
shots, were of course a matter of luck. 
An airplane flying one hundred miles an 
hour is already hurling the bombs for- 
ward at the rate of its own speed, and 
at that speed and height, I believe, must 
trip a bomb when about a mile short of 
the target, the bomb describing a curve 
in its fall somewhat similar to that of a 
ball or a stone thrown horizontally from 
a high point. 

To trip a bomb while flying at night 
at a speed of one hundred miles an hour 
and four miles up and hit the target 
certainly calls for great skill. This night 
the raiders, it was thought, followed a 
train on the Midland Railway. They hit 
the Midland Grand Hotel, which forms 
the front part of the railway station, 
with three bombs, killing sixteen people 
and injuring thirty-seven. 


Not Worried Over Air Raid “Scare 
Stories” 


Air raids seem to have a particularly 
terrorizing effect, an effect entirely out 
of proportion, in my judgment. The offi- 
cers and soldiers who served in the 
World War, I believe, almost universally 
fear and dread air raids. whereas they 
withstand the most terrific artillery bom- 
bardments. Personally I never experi- 
enced this dread. During all of the eight 
raids mentioned I went out into the 
open. I had a feeling that that was just 
as safe a thing to do as any other. Sta- 
tistics do not support the prevalent fear 
of air attack. 

_In the press and in other ways from 
time to time a picture is painted of the 
destruction of whole cities and the anni- 
hilation of vast populations during the 
next war as the result of bombing and 
gassing from the air. I do not believe 
that. The recent participation of the 
Japanese air force in the attack on 
Shanghai does not support it. I believe 
that New York City or any other large 
city might experience attacks of that 
kind with nothing like the damage and 
loss of life predicted. On the night of 
March 8-9, 1918, the enemy planes 
dropped eighty-two bombs on the city 
of Paris and on the night of March 11- 
12 seventy enemy planes were over the 
city from which eighty-eight bombs were 
dropped. In another raid 141 bombs 
were dropped, two of them weighing 660 
pounds each. The loss of life and dam- 
a. to property each time was insignifi- 
cant. 

_ Then, too, I was in Paris when the 
75-mile gun (or guns, because there were 
six of them) commenced to shell the 
city. The shells fired by these guns were 
eight and a quarter inch, weighing 264 
pounds. In all, during that bombard- 
ment, which extended over a périod of 
weeks, 367 shells fell within the city. 
Yet after the first two or three days 


——-business went-on-as--usual-and-net only 


was the loss of life insignificant but the 
damage immaterial. 

Granted in the next» war the back 
areas, the interior and the small towns, 
may be exposed to attack by air forces 
in a manner never hitherto experienced, 
but it is my belief that one of our great 
cities might be attacked from the air 
with no greater loss of life than occurs 
throughout the country as a whole, on 
that same day, as the result of automo- 
bile accidents. 

One further thought as to the mys- 
terious, dreadful and unknown poison 
gases which rumor says are being con- 
cocted. I am comforted by a statement 
not long ago by the chief of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service of the United States 
Army, to the effect that no gas has yet 
been discovered or invented the ingre- 
dients of which have not been purchas- 
able in any drug store for many years. 

Note:—The next instalment of Major 
Giddings’ Reminiscences will appear in 
an early number of The Eastern Under- 
writer, under the title, “Contacts in War- 
Time London.” 


MICH. COMPENSATION TROUBLES 
Increased Premium Scale May Have To 
Be Adopted; Legislature May Modify 
Law Next Year; Experience Bad 

An increased compensation rate sched- 
ule may soon be put in force in Michi- 
gan, and the 1933 legislature there is apt 
to consider modification of the law to 
make it less burdensome to industry in 
times of financial stress such as the 
present. 


The tendency toward liberalization of 
the law in favor of labor has run its 
course, in the opinion of some of the 
state’s political and business leaders, and 
the pendulum is now likely to swing the 
other way since it has been found that 
the law is a virtual frankenstein to labor. 
The 1929 legislature increased the max- 
imum rate to $18 weekly and, with the 
present conditions making for excessive 
losses, it appears certain that compensa- 
tion carriers must obtain higher rates 
soon if they are to continue accepting 
business in Michigan. Several failures 
have already occurred in this field, pre- 
cipitating the burden of carrying on pay- 
ments upon the employers, who are ill 
prepared at this time to assume addi- 
tional expenses of any sort. 

With every factor tending to aggra- 
vate the loss situation, the inflexible 
statute permits of no_ interpretation 
which will ease the burden on insurers 
and employers who must pay a full six- 
day benefit weekly to injured employes 
who were perhaps working two days 
weekly at the time of accidental injury. 
While the number of compensable acc!- 
dents has been reduced about 50% from 
the 1928 and 1929 totals, the payrolls of 
industry have been reduced more than 
commensurately. 


BOND HELD INVALID 


A public official bond held by the sure- 
ty company writing it and never turned 
over to the village requiring it is not 
legally effective, the Michigan Circult 
Court has held in the case of the Village 
of Shelby v. Mrs. Bertha Wieman an 
the Constitution Indemnity. 

Mrs. Wieman, village treasurer, was 
bonded by the Constitution Indemnity. 
She deposited $6,300 in the private hank 
of Churchill & Webber, which later 
closed. The village argued that the e- 
posit was invalid, and the court held that 
such was the case. 


DECISION ON INTEREST 
Interest due on a claim under a omnes 
bond is dated only from the date of the 
surety’s default, not from the time of the 
discovery of the loss, the New York City 
Court has held in Shea v. Nationa 
Surety. , 














OPENS BUFFALO BRANCH ; 
The Lexington Surety & Indemnity ° 
New York has opened a’ branch “ 
in Buffalo with W. J. O'Connor as-is" 
trict mahhye?. 3° 0° 8. Eo 
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Today’s problems 
handled by modern methods 


dherence to obsolete 

“= methods has never 

handicapped Lloyds Casualty Company 

in its fifty years of experience be- 

cause it is continually keeping abreast 
with present day methods. 


The whole operating organization of : 
Lloyds Casualty Company is composed 
of men grounded in all phases of 
Casualty and Surety work. Lloyds 
Casualty agents find considerable 

pride in representing an 

old company using all 

modern methods. 


« 
LLoyps CASUALTY COMPANY 


M. DANIEL MAGGIN, Vice-President and General Manager 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK CITY 


Plate Glass and Casualty Lines, including Fidelity and Surety. 
A filiated with 
DETROIT FIDELITY AND SURETY CO. 






































CHARACTER 


As years accumulate, a business organiza- 






tion acquires a personality from the 





individuals who are members of it. The 





business principles and methods they adopt 
and practice help to mold the institution. 
This personal quality is not acquired over 
night, in a year, or in a few years. Char- 
acter is built in a life insurance company 
only by earnest devotion to principles and 


friendly unselfish dealings over many years. 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T. R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 


New York Brooklyn 
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